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SIMPLIFIED SPELLING. 

A symposium on the question " Is simplified spelling feasible 
as proposed by the English and American Philological 
Societies?"* 

OPENING ADDRESS. 

BY F. A. MARCH, PROFESSOR IN LAFAYETTE COLLEGE, 

Chairman of the Committee on English Spelling of the American 
Philological Association. 

The movement for the reform of English spelling is a product of 
the spirit of the age — a true birth of time, as Bacon likes to call his 
filosofy. We ar for reforming everything that can help us in the 
discovery of truth and the improvement of man's estate. 

Givn a spoken language, the easy communication of it by writing 
and printing is a problem in labor-saving machinery. It is doutful 
whether the welfare of the race is as much promoted by any inven- 
tion of the century, whether the steam engin or the telegraf con- 
tributes as much to the progress of the peple as would the invention 
and introduction of a good system of spelling our language. The 
difference between a family who can read and one who cannot is 
vastly more important than the difference between a family that uzes 
railroads and telegrafs and one that does not. 

It is currently stated by students of language that English words 
as commonly speld contain a large proportion of letters which ar 
superfluous and misleading, and which greatly increase the cost of 
writing and printing. It is found that the removal of silent e's 
would save 4 per cent, of all the letters on a common printed page; 
that the removal of one consonant of each pair of duplicated con- 
sonants would save 1.6 per cent. In the New Testament, printed 
in fonetic types in 1849 by A. J. Ellis, one hundred letters and 
spaces ar represented by eighty-three. As far as printing and paper 
ar concernd, a six-dollar book would be thus reduced to five dol- 

* The spelling used in each paper is that preferred by its author. The 
opening address is in the spelling recommended by the philological 
societies. 
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lars. The Encyclopaedia Britannica would make twenty volumes 
insted of twenty-four, and cost twenty-four dollars less. One-sixth 
would be saved in all writing. Think of the manuscripts of books 
and periodicals, the boundless expanses of the daily papers, the 
records of courts, deeds, wils, and other legal documents, the ser- 
mons of preachers, the books of business men, and correspondence 
of all sorts. More than four billions of writn communications in 
English pass thru the mails in a year; and one-sixth of all this 
is superfluous and misleading. It is also currently stated by leading 
educators that the irregular spelling of the English language causes 
a loss of two years of the scool time of each child, and is a main 
cause of the alarming illiteracy of our peple; that it involvs an ex- 
pense of many millions of dollars annually for teachers, and that it 
is an obstacl in many other ways to the progress of education 
among those speaking the English language, and to the spred of 
the language among other nations. 

The Hon. J. H. Gladstone has carefully collected the statistics of 
English scools, and he finds that the average time allotted to spell- 
ing, reading, and dictation is 32.2 per cent, of the time devoted to 
secular instruction. An average English child spending eight years 
in scool spends 2,320 scool hours in these exercises. He concludes 
that 720 hours of spelling lessons might certainly be dispenst with 
if our spelling wer simplified. And, further, upon comparing the 
scools of England with those of Italy, Germany, and other cun- 
tries, he is convinced that "if English orthografy represented Eng- 
lish pronunciation as closely as the Italian does, at least half the 
time and expense of teaching to read and spel would be saved. 
This may be taken as 1,200 hours of a lifetime, and as more than 
half a million of money [#2,500,000] per annum for England and 
Wales alone. ... In the elementary scools of Italy, tho the 
aggregate time of scooling is shorter, the children lern much about 
the laws of helth and domestic and social economy. In Germany 
they acquire considerabl knowledge of literature and science, and 
in Holland they take up foren languages. It is lamentabl how small 
a proportion of our scolars ever advance beyond the mere rudiments 
of lerning — a circumstance the more to be regretted as they wil hav 
to compete with those foren workmen whose erly education was not 
weighted with an absurd and antiquated orthografy." 

The hindrance which our spelling offers to the spred of our lan- 
guage and thought among other nations, the importance of amended 
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spelling to our nation in the strugl for supremacy in commerce 
and political influence among the cultured nations, is a most interest- 
ing topic, but I leav it to the illustrious author of "World-English." 
Complete simplification of our spelling would make our language the 
easiest to lem of all the great languages, help us in the race for com- 
mercial supremacy, and make English the world -speech. Leading 
educators, among whom ar many teachers of much practical experi- 
ence, and associations of lerned scolars declare it possibl to im- 
prove our spelling and hav proposed plans of improvement. Sinse 
the growth of the modern science of language the most important 
propositions for improvement hav cum from the students of lan- 
guage. 

A revision of the alfabet is necessary for perfect scientific spell- 
ing, and a revision was made in 1877 by the American Philological 
Association. In 1883 a scheme of partial amendments was jointly 
approved by the Philological Society of London and the American 
Philological Association and recommended for immediate use. 

Whether this scheme is feasibl is the theme of this symposium. 

A few words first about the filological societies as authorities in 
spelling reform. Sum authority is evidently needed, or unanimous 
action ; but the reform of spelling seems so easy that every one 
thinks he can manage it. Every bright teacher or newspaper man 
whose attention is attracted to it has a scheme. " He hears of it 
Saturday, incubates Sunday, and prints his scheme on Monday; " 
and the number and complexity of the laws and analogies of Eng- 
lish ar such that sumthing may be said— sumthing good may be 
said — in favor of sumthing in every scheme. When a convention 
is gatherd, like the International Convention of 1876, and all the 
men with schemes get together, it becums plain that the world wil 
not last long enuf for them to talk each other into an agreement. 
It was a bright idea of our Centennial Convention to refer the mat- 
ters at issue to the American Philological Association. That asso- 
ciation then consisted of 227 members (in 1891 it had 380) most 
of them professors of languages, including the most eminent pro- 
fessors in all our great universities and colleges. It was, and is, our 
most eminent body of experts in language. 

The Philological Society, whose hedquarters ar in London, is 
also general hedquarters for the experts in linguistic study in Great 
Britain, and especially, of late years, in the study of English. From 
them cums the Historical Dictionary of English, which is in prog- 
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ress of publication by the University of Oxford, the supreme achiev- 
ment of our day in language studies. They counted among their 
members Alexander Graham Bell, the Darwin of fisiological alfa- 
betics ; Alexander J. Ellis, whose huge volumes upon Erly English 
pronunciation ar the thesaurus of all investigators ; F. J. Furnivall, 
the founder and director of the Early English Text Society, the 
Chaucer, the New Shakespere, the Browning Society ; Dr. Murray, 
editor-in-chief of the great dictionary; R. Morris, of King's College; 
Kington-Oliphant ; J. Peile, master of Christ College, Cambridge ; 
A. H. Sayce, professor of filology at Oxford ; H. Sweet, the hed of 
all the students of Old English in Great Britain; W. W. Skeat, pro- 
fessor of Anglo-Saxon at Cambridge ; Wedgewood, author of the 
Etymological Dictionary. These and their comrades ar known to 
every one as experts and authorities in language. It may be added 
that the spelling reform associations had and hav among their officers 
and members many statesmen, literators, and scientists; Darwin 
and Tylor and Tennyson and Max Miiller wer vice-presidents. 
W. E. Gladstone, Herbert Spencer, Senators Sumner, Stephens, and 
Marsh hav writn in favor of the reform. 

The filological societies are good authority for improvements in 
spelling, the natural authority for English-speaking men, like the 
French Academy for Frenchmen, and like the other lerned acade- 
mies which hav revised the spelling of other cuntries of Europe. 

Next, their action — what has it been ? 

In 1875, in response to many appeals, a Committee on Spelling 
Reform was appointed by the American Philological Association. 
It consisted of Profs. W. D. Whitney and J. Hammond Trumbull, 
of Yale ; Prof. F. J. Child, of Harvard University ; Prof. F. A. 
March, of Lafayette College, and Prof. S. S. Haldeman, of the 
University of Pennsylvania. They presented a report in 1876, which 
describes the ideal spelling at which reformers should aim. In 1877 
a second report gave a Roman alfabet for English use. If our lan- 
guage wer spelt by this alfabet it would be easy for our children and 
the illiterate to lern. They coud read right off as soon as they 
lernd their letters. It would be easy also for all who read French, 
German, Latin, Greek, or Anglo-Saxon. It would make the lern- 
ing of foren tungs easy. It would fix the scool pronunciation of 
Latin and Greek. It would revive the speech of our old English 
authors. Shakespeare would be trubld to understand Hamlet as we 
now pronounce it ; Chaucer coud make nothing of our reading of 
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the Canterbury Tales. All this promises fairly. But the report of 
the committee goes on to say that " the use of these letters with 
only these powers and the dropping of all silent letters wil so change 
the look of large numbers of words that they wil not be recognized 
at sight." Perfect spelling of this sort cannot therefore be intro- 
duced immediately into the newspapers and other common litera- 
ture of a generation who know no spelling but the old. The ideal 
alfabet may cum into immediate use in the scools to teach beginners 
to read, and as a key alfabet in scientific publications, in filological 
essays, in dictionaries to giv the pronunciation, in geografical works, 
books of travel, tales in dialect, and the like. It is also necessary 
as a guide in making minor changes, for there must be a transition 
period, gradual progress, in the issues of the popular press. 

This brings us to the action upon gradual amendments, and it 
wil be wel to quote the language of the first report : 

"It does not seem desirabl to attempt such sweeping changes as to 
leav the general speech without a standard or to render it unintelligibl to 
common readers ; but the changes adopted in our standards of the writn 
speech hav lagd far behind those made in the spoken language, and the 
present seems to be a favorabl time for a rapid reform of many of the 
wurst discrepancies. The committee think that a considerabl list of 
words may be made in which the spelling may be changed, by dropping 
silent letters and otherwise, so as to make them better conform to the 
analogies of the language and draw them nearer to our sister languages 
and to a general alfabet and yet leav them recognizabl by common 
readers, and that the publication of such a list under, the authority of this 
association would do much to accelerate the progress of our standards 
and the general reform of our spelling." 

In 1878 the committee presented the following words as the be- 
ginning of the list, and recommended them for immediate use : ar, 
catalog, definit, gard, giv, hav, infinit, liv, tho, thru, wisht. 

In 1880 the president of the Philological Society of England, Dr. 
Murray, in his retiring address introduced a discussion of practical 
amendments of spelling, which was continued thru six meetings. 
Mr. Sweet was authorized to prepare a statement of the results. This 
was finally adopted in January, 1881, and publisht as a pamflet. 
The American Philological Association approved a part of the 
amendments the same year. 

In 1882 the English Society past a resolution requesting H. Sweet, 
Esq., to communicate with the American Association in order to 
ascertain whether in was practicabl to effect a complete agreement, 
19 
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so that "a joint scheme might be put forth under the authority of 
the two chief filological bodies of the English-speaking world." 
Mr. Sweet communicated with the American Philological Associa- 
tion and satisfactory correspondence resulted. 

In 1883 the two associations effected a complete agreement and 
put forth a scheme of " Partial corrections jointly recommended 
for immediate use." The joint scheme was originally in the form 
of comments upon each letter, giving words, or classes of words, in 
which it was to be changed, with reasons for the changes, excep- 
tions to the rules, and the like. Most of the corrections cum under 
the following ten rules : 

Rui,ES. 

i. e. — Drop silent e when fonetically useless, writing -er for -re, as 

in live, single, eaten, rained, theatre, etc. 

2. ea. — Drop a from ea having the sound of <?, as in feather, leather, 

etc. 

3. o. — For o having the sound of u in but write u in above (abuv), 

tongue (tung), arid the like. 

4. ou. — Drop o from ou having the sound of u in but in trouble, 

rough (ruf ), and the like ; for -our unaccented write -or, 
as in honour. 

5. u, ue. — Drop silent u after g before a, and in nativ English words, 

and drop final ue : guard, guess, catalogue, league, etc. 

6. Dubl consonants may be simplified when fonetically use- 

less: bailiff {not hall, etc.), battle (batl), written (writn), 
traveller, etc. 

7. d. — Change d and ed final to t when so pronounced, as in looked 

(lookt), etc., unless the e affects the preceding sound, as 
in chafed, etc. 

8. gh, ph. — Change gh and ph to f when so sounded : enough (enuf ), 

laughter (lafter), etc. ; phonetic (fonetic), etc. 

9. s. — Change 5 to z when so sounded, especially in distinctiv words 

and in -ise : abuse, verb (abuze), advertise (advertize*, etc. 
10. t. — Drop t in tch : catch, pitch, etc. 

The joint rules wer printed in the Proceedings of the American 
Association for 1883. It was known that the application of the 
rules is difficult and that an alfabetic list of amended words must be 
made to exhibit fully the action of the society. It 1886 such a list 
was reported from the American committee and printed in the 
transactions of the association. It was reprinted, with an intro- 
duction by Professor Whitney, in the Century Dictionary in 1891. 
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Its words ar introduced as vocabulary words in the forthcoming 
Standard Dictionary of the Funk and Wagnalls Company. 

These ar cautious advances. The work of filologists upon literary 
language is carried on like the pruning and dressing of an orchard 
or garden, where all is dear to the gardener. The English literary 
language is a charming growth. One who has grown up in it and 
lerned it wel cannot help loving it. He may see, to be sure, that 
these wild trees hav many knots and gnarls, twists in the branches, 
and broken boughs ; that there ar weeds among the flowers. He 
may recognize that the beuty of proportion, order, simplicity, fit- 
ness for use, is higher than wild beuty. He may recognize the 
difference between spoken language and the writn characters, which 
ar machinery of communication ; but, after all, there is a glamor of 
association which makes the old spelling dear and venerabl, like the 
aroma of choice old bindings. It wil be found in these proposed 
changes that an attempt has been made not only to spare everything 
useful, but to respect old associations. 

The first rule, that for dropping silent e, seems to be a very good 
one. This e is prevailingly an orthografic expedient to denote that 
the vowel before it is long : it lengthens fat into fate, bit into bite, 
fin into fine, and the like. Whenever it follows a short vowel, 
therefore, it is false as wel as wasteful : genuin is the standard English 
pronunciation, genuine is a vulgar corruption ; hav spels the word 
intended, have should rime with gave, slave, knave, etc. We ought 
to write imbed/, median, treaiis,favorit, hypocrit, infinit, definit, in- 
dicativ, subfunctiv, and the like. Several hundred words belong to 
this class, in great part lerned terms from Greek or Latin and com- 
mon to many languages. To scolars they look more natural and 
scolarly, as the Germans and most of the Europeans write them, 
without the final e. 

Somewhat similar is the fifth rule, that for dropping silent u and 
ue. There ar many French words in which u is inserted after g as 
an orthografic expedient to indicate that g has its hard sound. Such 
ar catalogue, demagogue, dialogue, pedagogue, and the like. Occa- 
sional strangers of this kind may be receivd as gests, and their 
foren dress be accepted ; but such a dress wil always hav an out- 
landish look, and when words ar naturalized that fact should be 
made to appear in their spelling. Catalogue, demagogue, dialogue, 
and the like hav long outlivd their time. The ue is of no use what- 
ever in English, no more than in German katalog, demagog, dialog, 
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pddagog. It was a cumbrous contrivance at best, and it seems im- 
possibl that any one should desire to perpetuate it and disguize the 
original Greek as wel as the living English in this antic semblance. 

Somewhat similar is the 'fourth rule, by which or final is to be 
writn, and not our, in honor, favor, labor, and the like. There is 
no question about words derived directly from Latin. They ar 
always spelt with or. But a few familiar words came thru French, 
and had at first French pronunciation and spelling. The control- 
ling difference is the accent, which in French breaks Latin or into 
a difthong. 

The Canterbury Tales begin : 

" Whan that Aprille with his shoures soote 
The droghte of March hath perced to the roote 
And bathed euery veyne in swich licour' 
Of which vertu' engendred is the flour." 

So, line 45 : 

" He loued chiualrie 
Trouthe and honour', fredom and curteisye." 

But when the is unaccented it is retained, as in line 22 : 
"To Caunterbury with ful deuout corage'." 

The or in honor, and the like, is now unaccented, and, if it wer to 
follow French analogies, should be pronounced and spelt like French 
hon'orer 1 , not French honneur 1 . But all these words hav long sinse 
been Anglicized, and should be spelt so as to show it, as all Amer- 
icans spel them and the scolars of England, and as the Romans spelt 
them, and the Italians and Spanish. 

The eighth rule directs us to change ph to/ when so sounded. 

Can one who has herd Homer sing his apameibomenos see fonetik 
or filosofi without a shudder? 

And yet fonetik is the very Greek fannjmt-is, the natural old form 
of it in Roman letters; <pmp is fur; <pdv<u,fari; Fabius, 0<f/}wy, and 
the like. But when the Greeklings at Rome began to affect a pure 
Athenian accent, and retaind in words newly taken from Greek the 
old sound for <p, which had been that of / followd by h, they wrote 
ph in such words to represent their way of sounding it. The fashion 
past away at Rome. The Italians, like the Spaniards, hav returnd 
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to/. They write and print filosofia. Why should we keep on with 
the ph of philosophy, and with the y, the elegance of whose final 
flurish hardly atones for its false suggestion of an old upsilon, unless, 
indeed, it may be said for ph that our latest fashion of studying 
Greek and Latin is an archeological method, and devotes itself 
mainly to exploring and reviving the minutiae of ancient peculiari- 
ties, so as to free our minds as far as possibl from the habits and 
interests of modern life, and is likely to revive again the pronuncia- 
tion of ancient Athens? The Boston boys talk of Kikero, it is 
said ; perhaps the girls ar beginning to discuss P-hilip and P-hidias. 
Such ar the changes which affect English words derived from 
Latin and Greek. These can be discust with confidence. Every 
one knows enuf Latin and Greek to form an easy judgment. Anglo- 
Saxon is less familiar. It is only within the last twenty years that 
any considerabl number of persons hav studied it at all, and there 
ar stil comparativly few who know its words familiarly as they do 
Latin. When it is urged that the k should be dropt from musick 
to restore it to its original spelling in Latin, or that the u should be 
dropt from senatour, every one remembers Latin mUsica and sen- 
ator ; and when it is urged that sulfur should be writn, not sulphur, 
if any one does not remember about the Latin, he wil look in his 
Latin dictionary and see ; and his scolarly conscience wil utter a 
categorical imperativ in favor of the true classical form. But when 
it is urged, according to the second rule, that the silent a shal be 
dropt from feather and leather, or, according to the third rule, that 
the Anglo-Saxon spelling shal be restored by changing o to u where 
the sound is u, as in above, tongue, and the like, no consecrated 
and authoritativ picture of the Anglo-Saxon words rises in the public 
mind; and even when the public lerns that the real word was and 
is fether or tung, and admits in reason that t-o-n-g-u-e is a queerer 
freak, a more hideous monster, than musick or senatour or catalogue, 
the public scolarly conscience does not after all speak up very loudly 
in favor of tung. But it wil speak up by and by. It has at last 
been discoverd that English is a great language, and wurth know- 
ing thuroly. No good college is now without a specialist in his- 
torical English. The generation that is now studying under Pro- 
fessors Child and Kittridge at Harvard, Lounsbury and Cook at 
Yale, Bright at Johns Hopkins, Hunt at Princeton, Price at Columbia, 
Garnett at the University of Virginia, know their nativ tung, as wel 
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as Greek. They ar as redy to restore tung as demagog, f ether and 
lether (German feder, leder) as zelous (Latin zelosus), or honor or 
sulfur. 

It must be rememberd, however, that the feasibility of the joint 
scheme is not to be judged by the rules alone. They ar general 
guides. But many words wer considerd one by one, and the inten- 
tion was to make a List of amended words to which no objection 
can be reasonably urged. The common objections to fonetic 
spelling wil be found to be inapplicabl to the List. An objector 
may think of a word which fonetic spelling wil change so much that 
it cannot be recognized at sight : beau, for instance. He wil find 
the word is not in the List. He may think of one in which fonetic 
spelling wil remove marks of derivation : phthisic, for instance, 
Milton's tizzic, Italian and Spanish tisica. All such words ar care- 
fully excluded from the List. It is desired not to offend a Greekling. 

But it should be mentiond that there ar many words having silent 
letters which suggest false derivations ; these, of course, ar carefully 
amended. These, it would seem, all scolars would be in favor of 
amending. One might think that island is from isle, Latin insula, 
and so think that Hand destroys the record of etymology ; but in 
fact the old Hand has nothing to do with isle ; the s of island is 
pure blunder. One naturally thinks that sovereign is from reign, 
and that dropping the g wil destroy etymology ; that rhyme is a 
Greek word like rhythm, and that the old rime is a lost child ; that 
controller has lost all that connection with compute which is pre- 
servd by comptroller ; that sulfur and ake, hav lost the record of 
their Greek origin which is preservd in sulphur and ache ; that the 
old English beuty has forgotn that it came from beau, and so on ; 
but all these ar misleading blunders in etymology and history. The 
amended forms wil generally be found in the List. But not all 
words whose correction is desirabl and whose corrected forms ar 
easily recognized ar put in the List ; many concessions ar made to 
old associations. Words and forms which occur very often and 
whose change would therefore be very obtrusiv ar for that reason 
omitted: iz, of[ov), and inflection forms in s like dogz, ar not in 
the List. In making these concessions to prejudice there is room 
for difference of opinion. A critic may say : iz is left out, why put 
in ar? Wei, for one reason, it helps correct a bad pronunciation, 
as engin or genuin does ; many persons say air. But no two per- 
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sons would make exactly the same concessions. The decisions turn, 
upon difference of degree, and must be made, as they hav been, by 
the average judgment of a select committee. 

It is plain from all this that there ar no such difficulties in the use 
of this List as make complete fonetic spelling impossibl. It should 
not be judged by a general look at the long columns as they stand 
together in the dictionary. These may look as tho everything was 
to be changed ; but there ar 250,000 words in the English language. 
The result of the changes should be judged from common printed 
pages in which the new rules hav been followd. The total changes 
wil then be seen to be similar in kind to those found in the author- 
ized editions of the Bible of King James as compared with Spenser 
and Shakespere, or to those of the Webster period, which simplified 
the ick, our, 11, and the like, of Johnson. The change in a printed 
page wil not be greater than these familiar changes, which now we 
hardly notice. Such eras of improvement in spelling hav markt the 
progress of our language from the first. The action of the filo- 
logical societies marks another epoch. 

Half a century has past since the Webster epoch. What changes 
hav taken place during this period ! What progress in the arts and 
sciences, especially in those which promote speedy communication, 
which draw mankind together and make them one family, needing 
one language, which tend to make them one English-speaking family ! 

Nearly twenty years hav past sinse the American Philological 
Association enterd on this work. A report has been made every 
year from its committee of representativ scolars. The first report 
described the ideal spelling at which reformers should aim. The 
second gave an ideal alfabet for pronunciation in dictionaries and 
the like, and to guide in making a list of amended words for imme- 
diate use. The third reported eleven words to begin the list. And 
so the action has gone on. It has been slow enuf, one would think. 
It has past thru all the stages that the most conservativ hav sug- 
gested. They said in 1875, " We w 'l accept any changes that the 
American Philological Association wil recommend." In 1878 the 
association recommended the eleven words. Then they said, 
" When the English Philological Society joins we wil follow." In 
1883 that society united in joint recommendation of rules of amend- 
ment. Then they said, " Make us an alfabetical list of words that 
we can uze." It was done in 1886. It was then said, "We must 
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hav it in a dictionary; let it be printed in a current dictionary and 
it shal be our authority." In 1891 it appeard in the most authori- 
tativ form in the Century Dictionary. It is redy for use ; the 
filologists hav done their part. Their action has been taken nemiue 
contradicente. But there is delay. All this action is unknown to the 
general public. It is simpl, unsensational. The newspapers say 
nothing about it. But whenever sum quack broaches a ridiculous 
scheme the funny men of the press make the cuntry resound. The 
general public thinks that spelling reformers ar wild and hav as 
many schemes as there ar men, and each more ridiculous than the 
other; but, in fact, a fair proportion of the best brains in the world 
hav labord on this reform. Fonology is the foundation of filology, 
and the great filologists spend days and nights upon it. English 
spelling is the opprobrium of English filologists, and there has been 
and is all the agreement on the reform of it that coud be reasonably 
hoped for. 

There ar difficulties about the adoption of new spellings, as in 
introducing any new machinery. It cannot be expected that busi- 
ness men wil uze new rules in their writing; it embarrasses even 
lerned professors; but a proof-reader can be paid for spelling our 
books, one proof-reader spelling for a thousand. General publishers 
find embarrassments in breaking into the habits of their establish- 
ments, and they look to general success and immediate profits. 

There seem to be good reasons for special appeal to lerned socie- 
ties like the Anthropological Society of Washington to uze the 
amended spellings in their publications before their general adop- 
tion. They ar natural leaders in such a case. They ar pledgd to 
the discovery of truth and the improvement of man's estate. Their 
documents ar important and their form is worthy of careful atten- 
tion. Their orthografy has great influence as an exampl. Scool 
books and other publications wil be led to follow it. It wil be sure 
to work its way into the publications of the Government. The 
readers of such publications ar persons of unusual intelligence ; they 
wil not be embarrast by improvements in spelling; they wil approve 
a reasonabl orthografy. Especially is this true of the great scientists 
of other cuntries. From England, from Germany, from the brother- 
hood of scientists all over the world, a general rejoicing wil arize 
when publications of lerned societies reach them in reasonably spelt 
English. 
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II. 



A. R. SPOFFORD. 



There are few subjects of wider or more commanding interest to 
any people than that of their methods of expression. The influence 
of language is universal — the power of our mother-tongue is all- 
pervading. So much the more important is it that we should pre- 
serve its purity, and guard against any inroads which tend to weaken 
its historic significance or its poetic power. Such inroads are the 
attempts recently made to "reform" the methods of writing and 
printing the English tongue. While none can question the linguistic 
attainments and the eminence in general scholarship of many of 
those who have assumed to reform our orthography, it may well be 
doubted whether the world of letters owes them any debt of grati- 
tude. The ingenuity expended upon the many conflicting schemes 
for providing us with a new English alphabet, if devoted to the 
elucidation of the history, uses, and variations of existing words, 
might have been productive of results of more practical value. 
Recognizing fully the fact that all language is a growth, and that a 
living language must suffer constant though gradual changes in its 
vocabulary and expression, it still remains true that no language — 
at least no language having a literature — was ever formed or re- 
formed by any such radical methods as those proposed by the spell- 
ing reformers of our day. 

That there is nothing novel in the orthographic reforms now pro- 
posed, that precisely similar schemes have. been many times offered 
to the learned world during the last three centuries, only to be re- 
jected, and even finally abandoned by their authors, it needs but 
brief reference to show. The radical change involved in substi- 
tuting spelling by sound for our traditional orthography has been 
too many times proposed and declined to justify its present advo- 
cates in any ardent hopes of success. So long ago as the year 1768 
the ingenious Dr. Franklin amused himself by inventing a reformed 
alphabet, in which the letters represented the sounds with strict and 
unvarying accuracy. Some letters he omitted, and for some sounds 
he created new ones. A letter to a London lady, printed in the 
proposed new characters, and explaining the advantages of the 
spelling reform, appears in his correspondence, and is the earliest 
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American exhibition of the phonetic system which I have found. 
Notwithstanding the acknowledged ability of Franklin as a scien- 
tific investigator, and the world-wide reputation and influence which 
he enjoyed, he appears to have made not a single convert to his pro- 
posed amendment in writing and printing the English language. 
We do not find that he seriously proposed the subject to any of the 
learned societies of which he was a member, and the scheme appears 
to have been drawn up merely as one of those philosophical experi- 
ments which his inventive brain threw out without adhering to, to 
be speedily abandoned in the test of his eminently practical mind. 

The late Noah Webster was not of the same mind for many suc- 
cessive years as to his own innovations. In 1789, in his "Essay 
on a reformed mode of spelling," he broadly proposed to abolish 
all superfluous or silent letters, and to spell bill (built), relm (realm), 
giv (give), frend (friend), etc. ; also to spell laf for laugh, tuf for 
tough, blud for blood, and to write k in place of ch, as korn, 
kolic. But he published his first dictionary, in 1806, without these 
innovations. At a later day he became a zealous propagandist of 
spelling reform. 

It is curious and instructive to note that just one hundred years 
ago Noah Webster put forward precisely the scheme for getting 
spelling by sound adopted by the government which was embodied 
in a resolution before the Printing Committee of the last Congress. 
"The only steps necessary," said he, "to insure success in the 
attempt to introduce this reform would be a resolution of Con- 
gress ordering all their acts to be engrossed in the new orthog- 
raphy." 

I have prepared a chronological summary of the various schemes 
for simplified spelling by sound which have appeared, from Dr. 
Franklin's, in 1768, down to Prof. Alexander Melville Bell's notable 
"World-English " alphabet, published in 1888. They number be- 
tween forty and fifty in America alone ; but I will not detain you by 
describing them. I omit also a statement of the different attempts 
to secure the sanction of the Government of the United States to 
methods of phonetic expression, as not specially pertinent to this 
inquiry. 

It is now more than forty years since the absolutely phonetic 
scheme of writing known as the Pitman system was invented and 
applied to print; and although it had a temporary vogue in England 
and America, and dictionaries, grammars, readers, and even an 
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edition of the Scriptures were produced in phonetic type, it is now 
practically abandoned, except for the uses of phonography. 

The plausible idea of spelling by sound has to undergo a severe 
ordeal when reduced to practice. We may call this prejudice, 
ignorance, obstinacy, conservatism, or what we will ; but the ma- 
jority of the English-speaking race will continue to write their 
language after the model of the great masters of literature, no 
matter what plans may be brought in to simplify it. The existing 
English alphabet is no doubt bad enough, and its combinations 
into written speech are full enough of solecisms, inconsistencies, 
and absurdities ; but still it is the English alphabet, the only key to 
a great historic language and literature, and this no device of modern 
phonetics is or can be. 

The failure of all past attempts to revolutionize the methods of 
expressing our language suggests inquiry as to the cause, and this 
leads us to consider the expediency of the proposed reform. In the 
first place, neither the popular sense nor the judgment of scholars 
(outside the limited ranks of some philologists) has ever lent any 
sanction to the theory that the language would be the gainer. No 
great reform, perhaps, was ever proposed in England or America 
which has met with so meagre a following. The reasons are not far 
to seek. The very diversity of plans points to a difficulty which 
alone is enough to defeat the project. We are told of the great 
merits of the phonetic system or the phonetic alphabet, when in 
fact there are forty or more conflicting alphabets, all claiming to 
be phonetic. Which phonetic system are we to have ? Even were 
competent scholars appointed to bring in a perfect alphabet, it is 
highly improbable that they would be able to agree upon its con- 
stituent parts. Much greater is the improbability that English and 
American scholars would ever agree to write it after them, and the 
chances of its adoption by the body of the people are so remote 
that it may be reckoned among the impossibilities. Dr. Franklin's 
phonetic alphabet consisted of 26 letters, Dr. Thornton's of 32, Mr. 
Pitman's of 40, Dr. Comstock's of 44, Mr. A. J. Ellis's of 45, and 
Professor Bell's of 44. 

As all written language consists of an assemblage of arbitrary 
characters, it is reasonable to conclude that that particular assem- 
blage of characters which has been rendered familiar by centuries of 
use and by books printed in it amounting now to millions will 
remain in possession of the field. The attempt to introduce a new 
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system by report and resolution appears too impracticable for argu- 
ment. Men accept perforce the objectionable features of the present 
system of spelling because it has two immense advantages over any 
innovation : it is established, and it is understood. But how would 
you secure the use of any new one ? Authority being out of the 
question, and custom being arrayed upon the other side, what means 
are left for securing uniformity of usage? When the learned com- 
mittees have met and resolved in their wisdom, " Go to, now, let us 
make a language," their enterprise might be expected to end in a 
worse confusion than has been witnessed since that notable mishap 
which is said to have befallen the builders of the tower of Babel. 

But, we are told, no new alphabet is now proposed — only to re- 
form and simplify our spelling with the old one. This proposition 
is, from the phonetic point of view, a palpable confession of weak- 
ness, since it abandons the only possible means of achieving a com- 
plete spelling by sound. That means is found only in an alphabet 
which has an unvarying symbol for every sound, as well as a strictly 
uniform sound for every symbol. To attempt to reach phonetic 
results by tinkering with the present alphabet is most illogical, 
because foredoomed to failure by its own avowed principles. In the 
vocabulary of about 3,500 words spelled in what is called simplified 
form with the sanction of the American Philological Association in 
1886, and reprinted in an appendix to the Century Dictionary, are 
many solecisms and inconsistencies which there is here no time to 
point out. Taken together, these model words all have a cropped, 
bald, and unhappy look to the average eye. 

But the cardinal offense of this and of all other attempts at pho- 
netic expression in the literature of our language is not an aesthetic, 
but a scientific one. It effaces from a multitude of words that most 
valuable characteristic feature, the etymology of the language as 
expressed by orthography. Our English words carry with them in 
great part, written upon their faces, sufficient traces of their origin. 
Sweep away the spelling which they derive from their original tongue, 
and all trace of the derivation of many most significant words is 
lost. Let a young lady who calls a gallant gentleman a "beau'" 
read the word phonetically — thus, "bo," and straightway she loses 
not only all evidence of its French original, but also all traits of 
grace or elegance or attraction which the original conveys. In 
like manner, our English word beauty, from the same root, if spelled 
by sourid " buty," is stripped of all its fine suggestiveness, as well 
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as of every trace of its origin. Our English word "pique" if 
written by the sound, becomes "peek," which leads not only to a 
confusion of meanings with a wholly different word, but buries out 
of sight the sharp significance which is contained only in the French 
original. The same thing happens with lieu and its derivative, 
"lieutenant," if spelled by sound; the idea of place is lost in the 
newly coined "lu," which usurps its place. The familiar Latin de- 
rivative, "science," from scio, to know, teaches two languages in 
one glance of the eye ; but what becomes of this rich suggestiveness 
when it is metamorphosed by phonetics into "siens" t The re- 
former of language who spells bouquet " bo-ka" may plume himself 
upon having got rid of three superfluous letters ; but he has got rid 
at the same time of all the aroma which gives to the word its only 
value. Go through the vocabulary of our noble English speech ; 
see what infinite compass and variety, what wealth of origin it dis- 
plays, and then say if it is worth the while to destroy all traces of 
this wondrous richness in order that a few ignoramuses may be 
facilitated in learning how to spell? When we have stripped this 
rich, composite language of all its native grace and beauty, and have 
got, instead of the living flesh and blood of speech, a long array 
of word-skeletons, the very dry bones of language, from which the 
soul has departed, it will be a poor consolation that we are able to 
spell them unerringly. 

The vast body of English literature, too, already in print, knows 
nothing of phonetics. The culture of a people comes not so much 
from what their children learn at school, as from what they absorb 
in after-life from the great writers of the world. With all the litera- 
ture of the language in another spelling, the printing of school 
books in phonotypy would only introduce a needless confusion. 
Why should an emasculated dialect be taught in which, as expressed 
in the new spelling, no literature as yet exists ? 

The phonetic system is advocated upon the ground that our Eng- 
lish tongue is full of difficulties that are the despair of foreigners. 
But, as the English language was not originally constructed for the 
use of foreigners, the necessity of reconstructing it for foreign use 
and benefit is not apparent. 

As for the argument that under the present system everybody 
must waste a deplorable amount of time in learning how to spell, 
the answer is plain — that every one who can learn to spell by sound 
needs but small additional expenditure of intellect in order to spell 
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by the present method, which is preponderantly that of sound. The 
time spent in learning the accurate spelling of our present language 
is quite as profitably employed as that which would be consumed in 
learning the strange medley of contradictions to which we are intro- 
duced by the phonetic system. When the spelling reformers have 
got it established that rite and right and write and wright are all to 
be written rite, the learners of our language will be relegated to a 
chaos in comparison with which the present anomalies of speech are 
cosmic order. Nor is there any danger that the school boy, whose 
hard fate in being compelled to commit to memory long rows of 
contradictions in spelling is so plaintively deplored, will find any 
royal road to learning that will spare him his wholesome exercise of 
brains, even should a phonetic system be once established. The 
child who cannot spell quadrille with nine letters would in all prob- 
ability find it difficult to spell it with seven. If a human being has 
the misfortune to be born a blockhead, it is not in the power of any 
philological association to furnish him with an understanding. 

This change is advocated on the ground of consistency and of 
uniformity, but it is inconsistent with itself, and yet more irrecon- 
cilably inconsistent with the principles of pure phonetics. Carried 
to its logical conclusion (which its present advocates seem to hesi- 
tate to attempt), it would abolish the greater part of our accustomed 
forms of speech in favor of a Procrustean uniformity. There is a 
class of men addicted to science (I do not say that all spelling re- 
formers are of them) whose hobby is to construct everything upon 
right lines. Had they been consulted in the creation we should 
have had, not the infinite variety, the marvellous redundancy which 
we now see, but we should have had a rectangular universe. Every 
object would have been tamed down to a strict and consistent pat- 
tern, if not toned down to one color ; nothing wasteful or super- 
fluous would have been tolerated, and the place and function of 
everything and everybody would have been fixed by geometric laws. 
Like the Gradgrinds of Dickens's story, who were bent upon crush- 
ing all the poetry out of life, they would willingly banish all the 
picturesqueness out of language. Fortunately for mankind, this 
was not the genius which presided over the evolution of our globe. 
Not uniformity, but endless diversity, is the everywhere apparent 
law of nature. Of all the myriads of human creatures, no two 
were ever made precisely alike, since the world began. Every 
flower that blows is a pleonasm, every tree and shrub swarms with 
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redundant blossoms. Nature, through all her realms, delights in 
paradoxes and revels in superfluities. 

They complain of our language that it has many superfluous letters, 
and want to get rid of all the silent ones ; but these unuttered vowels 
and consonants have a mission, and that mission is to reveal, in 
thousands of words, their true source and fountain-head. As Emer- 
son said on another subject, so we may say of these silent letters, 
" their silence answers very loud." They furnish often the only 
key to the full sense and significance, as well as the origin, of our 
words ; but the spelling reformers would throw away the key. 

The fact that spelling by sound has made such marvellously slow 
progress during the many years since it was first proposed, and that, 
too, among the most progressive nations on the globe, America and 
England, should at least teach modesty to the learned advocates of 
the innovation. In an age of unparalleled progress in all practical 
improvements, why tarry the chariot wheels of the phonetic revolu- 
tion ? May it not be because it is not a practicable reform? 

Of all the advocates of phonetic spelling, how many, it is perti- 
nent to ask, ever spell by sound in their own correspondence ? 
Probably not one in ten. Yet, if they have the courage of their 
convictions, why should they not confirm their precepts by their 
own example, thus working (each from his own centre of influence) 
to abate prejudice against the system, and to carry into practice at 
least the dropping of silent letters? Why doesn't their charity to 
this much-vaunted improvement begin at home ? Why come to the 
learned societies, and to Congress (Heaven save the mark !) to help 
them pull their orthographical chestnuts out of the fire ? When 
they are ready to prove their faith by their works, it will be time 
enough to ask us who have no faith to conquer our prejudices. It 
I really believed in the principle of spelling by sound, I would spell 
by sound, even though it made the hair of the Anthropological 
Society stand on end. 

We who stand against this reform oppose it not because it is new, 
but because it is only an old theory revived, and already and always 
practically rejected upon grounds deemed sufficient by the great 
majority of scholars. No system of reform, so called, of the lan- 
guage is likely ever to be adopted which is put forth by any body 
of scholars, whether self-elected, or commissioned by vote of a legis- 
lative body. The experience of the past proves how nugatory is 
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the influence of theorists and doctrinaires in spreading among the 
people the use of changes in their written language. 

The New York Tribune, under Horace Greeley, following Webster 
in his orthographical vagaries, used to spell height hight (why not 
kite f), and introduced many other elisions of superfluous or silent 
letters into its columns; but the " reform " lasted only a short time, 
and the Tribune, for twenty years past, is printed as other journals 
and books are printed. Ten years ago the Chicago Tribune cut oft" 
the tails of many English words, spelling thoro for thorough, etc., 
and kept up the innovation for a time, in spite of the ridicule of its 
contemporaries; but that journal, like its New York prototype, has 
returned to the established orthography of the language. 

As if by common consent, the art of spelling by sound has practi- 
cally been left to such pseudo-comical writers as Artemus Ward, 
Josh Billings, and the Rev. Petroleum V. Nasby, whose grotesque 
compositions, after the model of Thackeray in the Papers of Jeemes 
Yellowplush, are read with amusement not unmingled with disgust 
at their orthographical absurdities. 

The cardinal error of the spelling reformers is, — they forget that 
the language of a people is an evolution, not a creation. While the 
English-speaking race will gradually accept changes which commend 
themselves to reason, and will give to them the force of usage, no 
measure can meet their favor which, like the sweeping changes of 
the phonetic system, so closely approaches to the subversion of the 
English language. 



III. 

W. T. HARRIS. 



The irregularities of English spelling ar too wel known to need 
more than brief mention. According to Mr. A. J. Ellis, the dis- 
tinguish specialist in the pronunciation of Old English, the letter 
a is uzed to represent eight different sounds ; e, eight ; /', seven ; o, 
twelve; u, nine; )', three. Twenty-one consonants hav seventy 
sounds, averaging three and a third apiece ; but while there is much 
difficulty in determining the proper pronunciation from the spelling, 
it is stil more difficult to ascertain the proper letters with which to rep- 
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resent the spoken word. The sound of e in be has no less than forty 
equivalents in the language ; a in mate has thirty-four. Mr. Ellis 
has shown that the singl word scissors, which is composed of six 
elementary sounds (s, short i, z, short u, r, and z), coud be speld 
in a vast number of ways ; for exampl, the person familiar with the 
words schism, sieve, myrrh, visor, scourge, suffice, might spel the 
word scissors schiesourrhce. The fact that one is never quite sure 
of the pronunciation of a new-printed word he has only herd pro- 
nounced and not seen in print is sufficient to prove the illogical and 
capricious character of English spelling. 

In the last century Dr. Franklin wrote a paper on the subject 
that is markt with his eminent good sense. In the first half of the 
present century Noah Webster, the pioneer of American lexicogra- 
fers, repeatedly urged the same reform. To him is due the fact 
that American spelling differs slightly from the spelling in England 
in such words as honor and traveler. 

If, however, the spelling reform wer merely a matter of logical 
consistency its claims would not entitl it to much attention. The 
strong ground is that of saving the time of those who hav to lern 
how to write the language and read it, and a saving of expense to 
all who hav to buy or make books. One-sixth of the population of 
the cuntry is foren born or from foren-born parents. The import- 
ance of an easy method of teaching reading to this class of our 
population is obvious. About fifteen per cent, of the cost of type- 
setting and of press-work and paper would be saved in books and 
periodicals if the reform wer adopted. 

The saving of time in lerning to read and spel is a matter of even 
greater importance. Very few adults caii write a long letter without 
making a mistake in the spelling of sum word. Dr. Morrell, one 
of the English inspectors of scools, reports that out of 1,972 failures 
in the civil service examinations in Great Britain, 1,866 candidates 
owed their failure to poor spelling. Dr. Hagar compiled the results 
of the examination in spelling of one thousand candidates for ad- 
mission for a state normal scool in Massachusetts. They wer pro- 
posing to becum teachers, and yet these yung wimen averaged only 
eighty per cent, of correct spelling in the examination in that 
branch. Upon an average, one word in five was misspeld. This 
indicates fairly the obstacle in the way of scolarship. In order to 
attain to a high degree of excelence in spelling, many years must be 
21 
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devoted to the study and practis in writing the difficult words of 
the language, and a corresponding amount of time taken from 
studies in science and history and literature. 

Experiments hav been made in different parts of the cuntry sinse 
1845 t0 ascertain the amount of time required to lern to read the 
English language when printed in a fonetic alfabet. The average 
results hav shown that about two years may be saved in lerning to 
read by the fonetic method. These two years ar taken from the 
time which might be givn by children to lerning history, geografy, 
science, and literature, and it is wurthy of mention that the presi- 
dent of Harvard University, who has investigated the rate of prog- 
ress on the part of students in the high scools of France, finds them 
at a givn age, say, fourteen or sixteen, to be two years in advance 
of American youth in regard to substantial studies in literature and 
science.* 

In 1866, in St. Louis, an experiment was made with a modified 
alfabet invented by Dr. Edwin Leigh. The silent letters in the 
language wer printed in hair-line type (skeleton type), the other 
letters wer printed in type of a modified form, showing by the 
modification the sound of the letter uzed. This alfabet of modified 
letters amounted to sum seventy or seventy-five characters, but when 
the sound of a character was onse lerned the child on seeing the letter 
again coud be sure that it represented the same sound as before. 
Previous to the introduction of the new alfabet the children required 
a year to finish the First Reader and another year to finish the Second 
Reader. No child began the Third Reader before the third year. 
With the new alfabet two books wer printed insted of one (a primer 
and a First Reader), dubling the amount of reading matter. One 
hundred and fifty primary teachers commenced teaching the books 
printed in Dr. Leigh's type at the beginning of the year, and in ten 
weeks' time all reported the primer finisht and wel lernd. A second 
ten weeks finisht the First Reader with similar thoroness. In the 
second half-year the entire Second Reader was finisht by many 
pupils and at least one-half of it by all. The bright pupils, who wer 
promoted from class to class and not kept back for the dul pupils, 
wer found to be abl to complete in the first year the primer and 
First Reader in Leigh's type and the Second Reader and one hun- 

*See Proceedings of the National Association of Educational Superin- 
tendents, 1888. 
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dred pages in the Third Reader in the ordinary spelling. This 
showd a saving from one and a half to two years in lerning to read. 
It was found, moreover, that these children not only lcrned to read 
rapidly, but that they lerned to spel the ordinary spelling much 
more correctly than other pupils. This was due to the fact that 
they noticed the silent letters more carefully. The children lernd 
logical habits of analysis and wer more intelligent in regard to the 
meaning of what they red than others. This system was uzed about 
twenty years under my observation, and is, I dout not, stil in use 
in St. Louis. It was noted that the children found lerning to read 
so easy a task by Leigh's method that they took more plezure in 
reading books and newspapers at home, and yet Leigh's system 
would be calld a very difficult method of lerning to read as com- 
pared with any perfectly fonetic alfabet ; for the fonetic alfabet for 
English should hav only forty letters, while Leigh's alfabet had more 
than seventy. Leigh's alfabet was intended only as a transition 
alfabet, to be uzed in lerning how to read the ordinary spelling. It 
was seen that the child coud lern the forms of words by the fonetic 
system first and then recognize the words in their ordinary spelling 
by their general resemblance to the words printed fonetically. 

American children ar thus weighted with the hevy load of lerning 
the spelling of words writn without regard to any consistent system. 
It is not strange that they ar not abl to make so rapid progress as 
German, French, and Italian children, who ar taught consistent sys- 
tems of orthografy. It should be mentiond that the spelling of the 
Spanish, French, Italian, and German languages has been modified 
from time to time and simplified by national academies or com- 
missions of lerned men acting under government sanction. 

The effect of the teaching of English spelling has been in all 
English-speaking nations to force the primary education into the 
work of verbal memorizing. In China a separate character of com- 
plicated shape must be lerned for each word ; hense Chinese lerning 
is proverbial for the stress it lays upon verbal memory. Next to 
China among the nations stand the English-speaking nations as re- 
gards the stress which is laid upon verbal memory in scool. All 
great educational reformers who hav lookt into the methods of 
instruction in English and American elementary scools hav con- 
demd the amount of memory work which they hav found and calld 
attention to the smaller amount of thinking and investigation which 
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is secured by the training of the average elementary scool, and it is 
claimd by the advocates of the spelling reform that this radical 
defect in our scools is occasiond solely by the irregularities of Eng- 
lish spelling and the consequent severe labor of the child in acquir- 
ing a sufficient knowledge of the forms of words to enabl him to read 
and write. 

In the last generation when the English spelling reform began to 
be agitated it was contended by the scolars and directors of higher 
education that great advantage lay in the present mode of spelling ; 
that our spelling preservs in each word sum clue to the history of its 
adoption into the English language. More careful investigation on 
the part of filologists has, however, discuverd that these historical 
clues do not so much relate to the true derivation of our words as 
to the attempts on the part of the scoolmasters of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries to indicate by the form of spelling such 
derivations as wer currently supposed to be historical. Scientific 
filology has found that a large proportion of the supposed deriva- 
tions are unhistorical, and that a strictly fonetical spelling of the 
English language indicates the history of its words more accurately 
than does the ordinary spelling. The caprice of the Norman scribes 
who pacht up the Anglo-Saxon language without any proper knowl- 
edge of its origin led to very absurd combinations of letters to 
represent words which they wer scarsely abl to pronounce correctly. 
Prof. Max Mttller of Oxford has said that " if our spelling followed 
the pronunciation of words it would in reality be of greater help to 
the critical students of language than the present uncertain and un- 
scientific mode of writing." In this statement he is followd by the 
Philological Society of London. The American Philological As- 
sociation has taken the same position in regard to the value of our 
present method of spelling and has declared a reform to be highly 
desirabl. The names of Professor March of Lafayette College, 
Professors Whitney and Trumbull of Yale College, Professor Child 
of Harvard College, and Professor Haldeman of the University of 
Pennsylvania stand side by side in the advocacy of this reform with 
the names of the great English scolars, Sayce, Murray (editor of the 
New English Dictionary in thirty volumes), A. J. Ellis, Max Miiller, 
Dr. Angus, Mr. Gladstone, and their coadjutors. 

Notwithstanding this the selection and adoption of a fonetic 
alfabet is impossibl by any agency known to the English-speaking 
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peple. The principl of local self-government prevails wherever 
Anglo-Saxon is spoken and there is a jelusy on the part of the 
peple with regard to the use or usurpation of dictatorial powers ; 
hense neither national nor international commissions can be ex- 
pected that wil decide upon the question of a particular alfabet and 
fonetic spelling. The method by which reforms ar brought about 
in English-speaking cuntries is therefore that of a gradual process 
of growth ; a very small item of reform is recommended and brought 
into usage by degrees. 

The English and American Philological Societies, composed as 
they ar of very conservativ men, hav united in recommending a few 
emendations to the present mode of spelling. The most important 
of these relates to the dropping of the silent e in words where it is 
at present misleading. There is sumthing of logical reason in uzing 
the silent e at the end of words in order to indicate a long vowel in 
the same syllabi. For exampl, we distinguish the short sound of a 
in hat from the long sound of a in hate, etc. But it is inconsistent 
with this resonabl usage of the silent e to place it at the end of words 
with short vowels ; for instance, the word live with the short i should 
be spelld without the silent e. So all of those words ending in five 
in which the i is short. 

Proposing slight changes in spelling to make the present system 
of spelling more logical and more nearly fonetic, the Philological 
Society has, thru its committees, taken great pains to prepare a few 
rules which if adopted wil advance the cause of fonetics a very 
much larger step than was made (thru the influence of one man — 
Noah Webster) in the first half of this century. Other recommenda- 
tions relate chiefly to the dropping of those silent letters which ar 
not only useless but misleading in regard to the pronunciation like 
those mentiorid, or in regard to derivation (etymology). 

Sum of the best new dictionaries are leading the way in this re- 
form by giving the new spellings recommended by the Philological 
Society as alternativs. Of course all changes in spelling look od at 
first and ar more or less offensiv to the ey. But a few years of 
familiarity with the new form of spelling entirely remove this ob- 
jection. Such words as music, physic, and public wer formerly 
speld with a k (musick, physick, and publick), but the old spelling 
now looks as offensiv to the ey as the new spelling lookt fifty years 
ago. 
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IV. 
ALEXANDER MELVILLE BELL. 

I suppose we may assume that all admit the anomalous character 
of our spelling and the need of some improvement. The question 
to be decided is, how much amendment is advisable, how much is 
feasible, and how is it to be accomplisht? 

Some would make a sweeping change that would not need revisal, 
by adopting at once a uniform phonetic system ; others would intro- 
duce improvements piecemeal and spread the work over generations. 

When a thing has to be done, it certainly should be done well ; 
and if a change could be carried out with completeness, so as to be 
"done when it is done, then 'twere well it were done quickly." 

Change unsettles the mind, and is, therefore, in itself to be depre- 
cated. The most trifling change has this effect equally with the 
most important. A single change, however great, is much more 
easily made than a series of small changes. In making a piecemeal 
change you have the same battle to fight at every step. 

In reference to spelling reform, my counsel would be : Present the 
whole scheme at once, that its rationality may be seen and its 
advantages theoretically recognized ; but make no attempt to intro- 
duce it popularly, piecemeal or otherwise, except in the public 
schools. There give the pupils the full benefit of it. Then you 
may leave those children, when grown up, to choose for themselves 
either the phonetic or the literary spelling for their daily use. They 
will have command of both systems. 

The object of writing is to be understood, and this obviously 
does not require uniformity in spelling. We can understand well 
enough the most diverse use of letters. There is a good deal of 
practical sense, therefore, in what I have heard seriously main- 
tained — namely, that there is no need to spell in any particular 
fashion, but that every person might spell phonetically — as he pleases. 

Look into the first folio of Shakespeare (1623) and you will find 
the words be, me, and he spelt sometimes with two e's, sometimes 
with one; the word "been" varies to bene and beene ; the word 
" do " is either doe or doo ; the preposition " to " is generally too; 
the words till, well, and bell often have but one // the word " mur- 
der" is sometimes spelt with ^and other times, on the same page, 
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with th; the termination "less" is sometimes /esse and sometimes 
only les; the word "stop" has in some cases two p's and an e 
(stoppe), and in other cases only one p and no e — as we write it. 

In Shakespearian spelling silent e is written in thousands of cases 
without any function, although occasionally it usefully distinguishes 
a long vowel, as in " cape-able," which we write "cap-able," while 
we pronounce it capable; also in " inde " for the sound in kind and 
behind, which, for want of the e, we practically write kind and behind. 

Double consonants are usefully written to denote short vowels. 
Thus Shakespeare gives us two r's in paragon, two d's in widow, 
two m's in coming, and two Fs in general. Shakespeare writes 
whipped, dropped, &c, with //, which is all that we really pronounce. 
Tennyson does the same. Why does not everybody ? Shakespeare 
inserts d in the word " hinge " (hindge). We write this same sound 
sometimes with dg, as in edge, lodge, and bridge, and sometimes with 
g only, as in age, allege, and college. 

Orthographic consistency was no part either of- Shakespeare's 
practice or of the general practice of his day. Is not the same 
liberty still allowable to us? Printing has accidentally given fixity 
to our present style of spelling, although the latter is not at all 
adapted for perpetuity. We need not, therefore, hesitate to make 
any desirable changes. In fact, if we are not to say to learners, 
" Spell as you please ! " we must provide a consistent use of letters 
for the standard spelling we wish to establish. 

Before spelling can become a proper subject for school discipline 
or reproach it must be made rational. The observant eye, which 
alone makes a good speller now, is not to be ranked with excellence 
of scholarship, nor is the failure of the eye to observe accurately to 
be treated like negligence of study. We make too much of spelling. 
It is not worth the time spent upon it. 

The experience of all who spell well will, I think, be found to be 
that spelling never gave them any trouble. At sight of a word it was 
recognized as right or wrong. We should, therefore, be chary in 
attaching too much demerit to bad spellers, who have, as a rule, 
bestowed more pains on the subject than good spellers have ever 
given. 

The Rules for Amended Spelling, approved by the Philological 
Society of London and the American Philological Association, go 
but a very little way toward the needed improvement. They 
amount simply to this one rule : " Omit all phonetically dispensable 
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letters." We must ultimately add a second equally necessary rule : 
" Give every sound a uniform representation." If we stop with the 
first rule our work will be comparatively worthless. The first is 
only acceptable as a step toward the second rule, and the latter 
involves the necessity for an extension of the alphabet, to furnish 
letters for unrepresented sounds. You cannot escape this necessity. 
Without such new letters your work will be " never ending, still 
beginning." 

Show me a scheme which is simpler than that introduced in 
"World-English," or which makes less alteration in the familiar 
aspect of words, and I shall advocate it with a hearty preference. 

World-English, however, is merely an expedient by means of 
which present spelling can be retained. I sympathize with those 
who are jealous for our existing word-pictures, and World-English 
is the expression of that sympathy. Any reader of common letters 
reads this phonetic arrangement of them almost at first glance, and 
a person who has learned to read from World-English will have 
corresponding facility in deciphering what may now be called 

Literary English." 

The same facility was attained by means of the phonotypic system 
of Pitman and Ellis, published some fifty-odd years ago. That sys- 
tem wanted but little of being perfect for its purpose. It earned 
the right to adoption by high and uniform success, and it has left 
a monument in the Phonetic Bible of which any phonetician may 
feel proud. But it was killed — by prejudice. 

Children and foreigners should begin with a phonetic system such 
as World-English, and they need not go beyond it except for lit- 
erary purposes or for higher education. They will have full com- 
mand of the language without any bother with the intricacies of 
spelling. If our present orthography were to be displaced by a per- 
fectly phonetic system, World-English would have no raison d'etre. 
Ordinary English would then be " World "-English — that is, would 
be adapted to the world's use. Meantime this phoneticized arrange- 
ment of common letters facilitates the learning of our language at 
home and its diffusion abroad, while, at the same time, all the ven- 
erated forms of our words as embalmed in our literature are preserved 
unchanged. 

A system of this intermedial kind should be welcomed even by 
objectors to spelling reform ; for none can be so blind as not to see 
the need of some means of lessening the labor of learning to read. 
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One objector last week had what I must call the hardihood to say 
in effect that spelling reform would be only a concession to dunces 
and to foreigners, who, he asserted, had no claim to our considera- 
tion ! Why, the English language will ultimately be the interna- 
tional language of the world — the common property of all nations— 
and therefore the rights of foreigners to a reform of English spelling 
are as great as our rights to the use of the language as our vernacular. 
Established spelling is altogether fortuitous. It is not a result of 
scholarly design for which we ought to feel respect. It has not 
been trimmed into shape and guided in growth by intelligence, but 
it has spread itself over our literature as uncared for as a weed. We 
have reason to be ashamed of such neglect. 

One of the speakers last week called attention to the confusion 
which would arise from the phonetic writing of such words as rite, 
right, write, and wrighi, which are all pronounced alike. We have 
precisely the same confusion now to the ear when these words are 
spoken as we should have to the eye in their phonetic writing. It 
is no doubt unfortunate that such homologues should exist, but they 
do exist in the language, and we have to trust to context to unriddle 
the ambiguities. In one case we have uniform sound with different 
meanings, and in the other uniform spellingmth different meanings. 
The confusion is merely transferred from one sense to another. It 
is exactly the same in both cases. We should have no more diffi- 
culty in assigning to each word its separate meaning from writing 
than we now have in doing so from speaking. 

Let our unphonetic friends pronounce words as they are spelt and 
we shall be satisfied. All we want is to spell as we pronounce, and 
we shut up opposition by calling on the opponents of spelling re- 
form to pronounce as they spell. 

The question we are invited to discuss is as to the feasibility of 
adopting the rules recommended by the philological associations. 
There could not be the slightest difficulty if — ah ! that vitiating 
particle in which Shakespeare says there is much virtue — if Congress 
would but enact that the rules shall be applied in printing the public 
documents of the Nation ! No compulsion to be laid on any one but 
the Public Printer ; the press generally to follow or not the example, 
as might be deemed fit by its individual members or their patron 
readers. The difficulty involved in this "if" is too great to leave 
much room for hope. When we find such a radical opponent to 
the phonetic principle as the brilliant and scholarly Librarian of 
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Congress, we may well fear his hostile influence among those whose 
judgment he professes to voice, for he sneers at the very idea of 
congressional action in this matter. He should know whereof he 
speak-; ; but the honor of Congress requires us to hope that he is 
wrong. Does the honorable Librarian mean that the subject is 
beneath the notice of that august assembly ? A subject which has 
been deemed worthy of the consideration and action of such bodies 
as the philological associations of Great Britain and America is not 
to be scouted in this way. The question of simplifying the teach- 
ing of our language demands attention from all intelligent persons, 
and especially from those who are in a position to give legislative 
effect to their conclusions. 

This subject was brought before the House Committee on Printing 
last year, and on that occasion I summed up the chief recommenda- 
tions of the amended spelling proposed. The first recommendation 
was: 

"Economy of Time." — Phonetic initiatory systems have been 
largely tested during a number of years, and the result has uniformly 
been a saving of not less than fifty per cent, in the time required to 
make good readers. 

The second recommendation was : 

" Economy in Printing." — The saving in expenditure for paper 
and labor from the use of simplified spelling is calculated at seventeen 
per cent. This economy cannot be considered unimportant, when 
we reflect that we now waste nearly one column in six in our news- 
papers, one page in six in our magazines, and one volume in six in 
all our works of literature. 

The third recommendation was : 

"Rationality in Teaching." — The want of correspondence between 
letters and sounds stultifies children and hinders the development 
of their reasoning faculty. We might as well allow a fluctuating 
value to the numerals i, 2, 3, &c, as to the alphabetic letters. 

The fourth recommendation was : 

"Simplicity and Practicability." — As an instalment of spelling re- 
form the scheme proposed is entirely unobjectionable. Every change 
consists merely in reduction of the number of letters used in spell- 
ing; it is consequently a simplification. We who can use the old 
orthography have nothing to learn in connection with the new. 
We have only to dispense with superfluities. 
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The fifth recommendation was : 

"Ultimate Perfectibility." — A scientific scheme would necessarily 
include new letters for unrepresented sounds. The introduction of 
these is not contemplated in the present movement. The measure 
proposed will still leave half a language, full of anomalies, but it 
will facilitate their ultimate removal, while it will not create difficul- 
ties to stand in the way of future progress. 

The sixth and last recommendation was : 

"Justice to the Young." — Children are condemned to a positive 
wrong whfen they are subjected to an unnecessarily prolonged and 
severe task in order simply to acquire the use of the instrument of 
learning. The helplessness of the victims of this wrong should be 
one chief recommendation of such a measure of redress as that which 
is now proposed. Besides, the time saved in learning to read will 
be so much added to that for acquisition of knowledge. 

The one impediment to orthographic reform is simply — prejudice. 
I repeat this statement with a full recollection of the fact that one 
eloquent speaker last week, and another, equally forceful, denounced 
the phonetic principle. They did not condescend to argue against 
it. They simply denounced it as opposed to — prejudice ! And 
there is no harder argument to answer; there is no argument so 
unanswerable as prejudice. Spelling reformers were taunted with 
having accomplisht so little, and with lacking the courage of their 
convictions in not practising the amended spellings in all their busi- 
ness and letter writing ; in other words, with not defying prejudice 
and adopting changes which no private efforts can establish. Our 
policy has rather been to endeavor after concerted action, so as to 
give more than individual authority for the amendments we might 
be disposed to approve. In society each man is not a law unto 
himself; he must do as others do, and cannot hope to singly stem 
the tides of prejudice. 

Still, perhaps the speaker was right in drawing our attention to 
the force of example which each of us individually can exercise. If 
we fail in getting the desired endorsement of our plans — which is 
worth striving for mainly because it would make our efforts so much 
more speedily effective — we can then, at all events, remove the re- 
proach of inconsistency by entering into a mutual league for the 
practice of amended spelling. This might, however, practically 
amount to "spell as you please!" but even that would be better 
than "spell as you do not speak ! " 
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To my mind there is something grand in the opportunity pre- 
sented to the people of the United States to make a national reform 
in the writing of our immortal tongue. In this land of magnitudes 
there does seem something petty in the proposition merely to discard 
silent letters while there is a much greater work imperatively re- 
quired. Phoneticise the language throughout ! Here is an 
object that may well appeal to national pride. Let the method you 
adopt be distinctively American, independent of precedent — 
thorough, complete. The result will be an international American 
language ! 

The plan proposed of introducing amendments through the Public 
Printing Office would be an excellent one if the Public Printer could 
be instructed to carry it out. The plan would be desirable, both 
on account of its feasibility and of its probable efficacy as an ex- 
ample. It would, besides, be equally applicable to any scheme that 
might be adopted, whether for complete or for partial phoneticism. 
No private efforts could effect so much in a decade as would thus be 
attained in a day. In fact, no private action would ever command 
the universal and respectful attention which an act of Congress 
would secure. Spelling reform must be establisht by some official 
means, or not at all. 

On the principle that "a half loaf is better than no bread," we 
may, perhaps, with judicious prudence, limit our first request to 
Congress for its edict to drop useless letters from our public printing. 
The next generation will ask for the needed supplementary letters, 
and the next for completion of the phonetic scheme by giving every 
sound a uniform representation. 

At the commencement of my address I indicated what I conceive 
to be the best practical method of dealing with this question — 
namely, to provide a single separate system for beginners and to 
leave ordinary spelling, "with all its imperfections on its head," 
for the consideration of those new generations who shall have been 
trained in the phonetics of the language. They will make short 
work of the objections that now bar the way to all amendment. 
Prejudice will then act in favor of instead of against Rationality 
in Spelling. 

P. S. — At the concluding meeting of the Symposium the Hon. 
A. R. SpofTord, Librarian of Congress, explained that his reference 
to the hopelessness of official action was based on the restricted 
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functions of Congress in regard to such matters ! If a subject of 
such universal concern as the national use of letters does not fall 
within the scope of the national legislature, it certainly should do so. 
Whence, else, can any official action originate? This subject is 
preeminently worthy of the attention of Congress, and Congress 
can, if needful, give itself the power to deal with it. 



JOHN M. GREGORY. 



I am not anxious for any victory in the argument in this debate, 
simply because I feel no fear of the ultimate triumf of the reform. 
It matters II tl how we assail or defend the movement in progres, 
the forces at work in it wil surely carry it to succes. A century 
ago only Franklin and Noah Webster and a few unknown followers 
advocated the improvement of our orthografy. Now the two great 
national filological societies, embracing hundreds of the ablest lin- 
guists of the English-speaking race, ar boldly denouncing our spell- 
ing and hav agreed upon hundreds of changes which they believ 
feasibl and desirabl. We ar told that the failure thus far of the 
reform is a proof of its impracticability; but this failure, if failure 
it be, proves at most only the difficulty of the enterprize. But the 
persistence of the idea and the constant rize of new and more com- 
petent reformers prove that there is a great truth at the bottom of 
the reform, working its way out with resistles energy. 

But has there been any failure? -Is a science or an art a failure 
because it does not go at a singl bound to its final conclusion or to 
the ultimate perfection of its proceses? A cause that shows a con- 
stant increas in its frends, and in place of a solitary Franklin or 
Webster exhibits an array of the finest scolarship of the age, surely 
is not a failure. Nor has the work of the reformers been itself a 
failure. Many changes hav alredy been accomplisht. In my boy- 
hood we speld musick, publick, etc. When the caudal k was dropt 
everybody said : " How queer it looks. " So also we speld honour, 
labour, etc. , and the English hav not yet got over their trubl at our 
cutting out the u. We ar now getirig uzed to the new spellings 
tho, altho, program, catalog, etc., and soon nobody wil care to re- 
place the useles tail letters on these words. 
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In an age which has improved or replaced every tool of its indus- 
tries, and every vehicl of transportation and travel, it is folly to 
suppose that inteligent and practical men wil forever consent to 
retain the cumbersum and blundering orthografy which loads the 
instrument of thot, the vehicl of that largest comerce known to 
mankind — the comerce of ideas. 

Of the four chief arguments for the reform — (i) the economy of 
printing; (2) saving childhood from the drudgery of lerning 
an absurd orthografy ; (3) sparing teachers the drudgery of much 
needles and difficult teaching, and (4) the wider spred of inteli- 
gence, I care only to emphasize the second. Think of the task put 
upon children at the threshhold of their education ! Call them 
"blockheds" if you wil, but remember the stultification of inteli- 
gence and the stupidity we engender by setting every child to lern 
by a mere act of verbal memory the senseles spelling which owns 
no law and carries no light ! It is enuf to make blockheds of the 
best and brightest. Of the few precius years that most of our 
children can giv to education, what an outrage it is that they must 
spend two years of time in drudgery as fruitles as it is needles. 

But there ar two other arguments uzed by scolars in favor of the 
reform : (1) the rectification of our etymologies and (2) the wider 
spred of our language among foren peples. I leav the first of these 
arguments to such men as Profesor March and Max Miiller, who 
can speak with authority upon it, but I hav a few words to say 
about the other. 

I was surprized to hear our friend, the brilliant librarian of our 
great national library, whom I regard as the prince of librarians and 
one at whose feet I am glad to sit when the great relm of books is 
in question, say with sumthing like scorn that "our language was 
not made for foreners; " and so I suppose we need not care how 
serious the barrier that our anomalus orthografy raizes to their acqui- 
sition of the English. Is there a man among us whose hart does not 
swel with gratification when he hears it stated that the English is 
the mother tung of over a hundred milions of the inhabitants of 
the erth, while no other of the languages of the civilized peples can 
claim more than sixty milions; and that the English is rapidly 
becuming the language of comerce and of civilization ? Is it of 
no interest to us and of no consequence to the world that the lan- 
guage which boasts the purest if not the brighest literature of the 
world is spreding so widely among the nations of the world, even 
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in spite of its difficult orthografy? How much more rapid would 
be its spred if its spelling answerd better to its pronunciation ? 

The extension of their national speech is of interest to other 
nations if not to us. In Germany there is a society which claims a 
membership of seventy thousand which has for its object the keeping 
alive of the German language among their emigrant cuntrymen and 
the extension of it thru the world, and the question of frequent 
debate in Europe is, Which language islikely to gain the supremacy ? 
While residing in Paris, a French profesor told me of a then recent 
international meeting of scientists, which during one of their social 
evening sessions discust in a friendly way the mooted question of 
the court and comercial language of the future. Each delegate 
set forth the excelencies and claims of his own mother tung, and, 
among others, an English-speaking representativ of England or 
America enumerated the advantages of the English. He described 
its richnes of vocabulary, its power of assimilating borrowd words, 
the simplicity of its syntax, the absence of inflexions of its nouns, 
and of gender in its adjectivs and articles, its power of expresion 
in poetry, oratory, and science ; the welth of its literature, and its 
rapid spred as the language of two of the greatest comercial 
nations of the world. When he had finished a French savant said : 
" I recognize the force of all you say ; but wil you pleas tel me how 
you pronounce b-u-t ? " The Englishman pronounced it. "Wei, 
how do you pronounce p-u-t? " It was pronounced as we all know 
how. "Ah! " was the response, "a language that does not pro- 
nounce as it spels and spel as it pronounces more nearly than that 
can never becum the universal language." The sore spot in our 
language is too wel known to the hole world. 

It is affirmd that tho the changes now proposed ar comparativly 
few, the intention of the reformers is to go the hole extent and in- 
troduce a complete fonetic system — a system which, if introduced at 
onse, woud be open without dout to the charge of spoiling the 
legibility of our present libraries and compeling us all to lern again 
the art of reading. Of course the ultimate aim and complete finish 
of the reform, woud be a perfect fonetic system of spelling our lan- 
guage. We all freely admit this ; but it is unjust to hint that the 
eminent filologists who advocate this reform are insincerely conceal- 
ing a part of their intentions, or that they ar so foolish as not to 
know that all changes in a living language must be made by slow 
degrees. 
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But, it is askt, if the reform is desirabl, why not go to the end at 
onse? To this I anser, a writn language has two distinct constitu- 
encies — the adult generation who hav alredy lemed to read it 
and the children who hav not yet lerned its printed forms. Both 
of these constituencies hav their rights, which must be preservd — 
the first, not to have their lerning spoild and their reading in- 
hibited by such changes as would make the new books illegibl to 
them, and the others to hav such practicabl reforms made as may 
lighten as much as possibl the task of lerning to read. The changes 
now proposed by the filological societies would accomplish just this. 
They woud change so litl the printed page that the old coud stil 
read it with ease, while they woud remove a large part of the rub- 
ish which now lies in the path of the yung lemer. The cuming 
generation woud be abl to make a similar step forward, and so, 
ultimately, in the course of a few generations the hole reform might 
be accomplisht. 

To the most common objection, that fonetic spelling woud spoil 
the looks of the language and rob the printed word of the fine lit- 
erary and historic associations which sum of us hav lerned to attach 
to it, I woud reply, first, that the objection is merely esthetic and 
is confined to the very few who hav gaind this fine and peculiar 
literary culture. But the a*ge in which we liv is utilitarian, and wil 
not allow a merely esthetical objection to stand in the way of a 
great practical good. The old stage coach was a much more 
esthetic object than the modern railroad train, but the needs of 
mankind hav drivn away the coach and welcumd the train. All 
that is true and valuabl of the filologic or historic allusions found 
in our words woud survive the change, and the new forms woud 
soon cum to hav to the generation traind to their use the same 
power of recalling the storied past. 

At any rate, the verdict of the peple, the educated classes espe- 
cially, is rapidly gathering on the side of the reform. About the 
centennial year of the Republic the Home Journal, the oldest 
literary paper of New York city, publisht a broadside of short letters 
from college presidents and profesors, eminent authors and literary 
men, publicists and statesmen, giving over their own names and in 
their own words their harty endorsement of the reform proposed. 
I venture to affirm that to-day, if the census coud be taken, the large 
majority of the profesors in our American colleges woud be found 
favoring sum reform in the orthografy of our language. 
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VI. 

W. B. OWEN. 

The frase "simplified spelling " limits the discussion to the changes 
proposed by the philological societies. These changes hav receivd 
authorization by being introduced as a supplement into the Century 
Dictionary, and constitute a moderate stage of amendment as com- 
pared with the fonetic ideals of reformers ; yet so difficult is it to 
introduce any variation from the establisht orthografy that it becums 
a serious question whether even so small a change as this is feasibl. 

I shal discus a singl hindrance, viz., the feeling, amounting to a 
prejudice, in favor of the forms of words now familiar to the ey. 
We hav many and delicate associations with the writn or printed 
word, and any tampering with its form offends us. There ar literary 
and scolarly associations : it gi vs a Greek scolar a chil to see phlegm 
speld flem. There ar professional associations : a professor of physics 
would feel robd of half his dignity if it wer speld fysics ; and there 
ar personal associations of various kinds. 

Foren words, too, cling to their nativ habits, and it would seem 
proper that they should do so up to a certain point. When they 
hav becum thoroly naturalized they njay wel yield to English analo- 
gies. Very litl fault is found wiihprogram, brought into conformity 
with diagram, epigram, etc. 

It wil be useful to attempt a classification of our peple in their 
relations to this prejudice. There ar, first, those who ar set down 
in the census as illiterate, amounting to sumthing like seven millions. 
Then a class not enumerated, perhaps two or three times as many 
as the illiterates — viz. , those who read, but who do so with so much 
difficulty, spelling and stumbling along, that the accomplishment is 
a source of very litl plezure or profit to them. Then the foren boxn, 
who lern to speak English with no great difficulty, but rarely master 
the intricacies of English spelling. This class in the eleventh census 
wil fall litl if any below nine millions. Then, fourthly, scool 
children, a large majority of whom ar in daily strugl with the spell- 
ing book and the reader. Uniting these four classes we hav an 
aggregate of nearly forty millions to whom any amendment of 
orthografy that woud make lerning to read easier woud be an unmixt 
good. My point is that from these classes we should encounter no 

23 
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prejudice. They must sacrifice nothing, not even feeling. Many 
of them know just enuf about our spelling to visit upon it, under the 
impulse of the clear instincts of truth and reason, the hatred it 
deservs. 

A fifth class, from whom no prejudice would be encountered, com- 
prises those who, whether as the promoters of scolarship and the 
science of language or from motives of economy and filanthropy, 
favor the reform. 

In the remainder of our sixty-odd millions we find the curious 
results of the habit of much reading. 

The art of printing found the English in rather a chaotic condi- 
tion orthograficaly, and in course of time the printers gave it uni- 
formity. They fixt it arbitrarily often, according to their con- 
venience or their ignorant notions of what it should be. We read 
it as they printed it, and think it must be so — it can't be otherwise. 
So vivid and permanent ar the impressions of eysight that the printed 
word becums the word to us. We cum to luv even its silent letters 
and its uncouth combinations, and regard them as necessarily and 
organicaly a part of the word. Cut off the b from thumb and the 
word is left mangld and bleeding. 

A litl serious candid reflection would convince us that the writn 
word is a ded thing. The living word is that which is spoken. 
Whatever there is that makes a word analogous to an organism is to 
be found in the connection which exists between the organ of the 
mind and the organs of speech, of such a nature that states of mind 
produce movements in the latter. As we ar constituted the organs 
of speech ar vocal, tho we may eke out meaning with what seem to 
be instinctiv gestures. The mind seeks to utter itself by vocal 
movements, not by movement of the muscls that write or the muscls 
that print. There seems to be a faculty of speech, the result of our 
natural constitution; but writing and printing ar inventions. Lan- 
guage has its natural growth and changes according to certain laws ; 
writing and printing ar mechanical operations, every detail of which 
may vary arbitrarily. Our attachment to the printed word, there- 
fore, is a matter of association and habit. 

I hav brought this matter to a test in my own experience. I onse 
had a strong preference for the establisht spelling ; a reluctance to 
depart from it ; a tendency to associate the fonetic forms of words 
with illiteracy and ignorance ; but that feeling has holely past away. 
It has been my practice for many years in my own writing and very 
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largely in my correspondence to spel according to fonetic standards. 
The result is that I hav broken up the habit of thinking and feeling 
that t-h-o must be written t-h-o-u-g-h. T-h-o is the word to me, 
nor do I hav to eke out its meaning by a mental picture of the 
larger form. Even in homonyms I hav no difficulty. Whether it 
is sum money or a sum of money, it is all the same to me (provided 
it is enuf), and I instinctively spel it s-u-m in either case. 

I conclude, therefore, that those who think the printed form is 
properly the word are simply under the influence of a very strange 
spel. 

When it cums to reasons, we are apt to base our preference for 
the establisht spelling on the claim that it is historical ; that it 
suggests the derivation of words, etc. In many cases, it is true, the 
silent letters ar the monuments of vanisht sound ; but it seems a 
strange economy to make the word itself, that must pass current in 
daily and hourly intercourse, the lumber-room of its own worn-out 
machinery. In a surprizing number of cases, however, the spelling 
of English words is misleading as* to derivation. The g in sovereign 
suggests a connection with reign; but it is from superanus. The s 
in island suggests isle and the Latin insula, with neither of which 
it has anything to do. The word is properly Hand, and was so speld 
in erlier English. The s in isle also is a comparativly modern inter- 
loper; for tho the word is ultimately derived from insula it came 
into English in the form He from the French. The w in whole con- 
ceals the derivation of the word ; the / in could is a blunder; so the 
// in ghost, the g in foreign, the / in parliament, and in scores and 
hundreds of words letters hav been introduced in reckless violation 
of etymology. 

Many of our spellings also ar simply pedantic. Indict came to us 
from the French in the form indite ; but when Latin came to be 
studied again and it was discoverd that the ultimate derivation was 
from indictare, c was inserted as a record of what? Sumbody's 
erudition ! So victuals Chaucer spels vitaille, directly from the 
French. Our present spelling would suggest that the word came 
from Latin viclualia, which is not true. And what shal we say of 
such cases as tongue / a simpl Anglo-Saxon word, of two syllabls 
originally, but which lost its ending by fonetic decay and was then 
increast by the appendage ue either in burlesque or servil imitation 
of the French langue. I am inclined to think it was a joke, as the 
playful paragrafers now put -ovsky and -vitch after familiar English 
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words in burlesque of Tolstoi. But think of petrifying a stupid joke 
like that in the permanent forms of language ! Think of compelling 
a dozen generations of English-speaking children to lem it, and as 
many generations of writers and printers to write and print it ! 
Then think of brilliant scolars, at the cloze of this nineteenth cen- 
tury, coming before us to defend the spelling on the ground that it 
is " picturesque ! " 

Take now a case where the silent letter is justified by etymology. 
The / in alms is historical, but how few there ar to whom it is sig- 
nificant of derivation ; how few that regard it in any other light 
than as a conventional flurish. Take your city, with its 250,000 or 
more peple, not 250 of them, not more than 25 of them, write the 
word and read it with any consciousness of the origin of the /. 
Must 250,000, then, be compeld to lern just where and how to place 
this /, which is never sounded, in order that 25 Greek scolars may 
hav the satisfaction of being reminded of its derivation ? Besides, 
you coud think of the derivation if you cared to just as wel without 
the silent letter. In fact, the / is a* mere fragment of the history of 
the word. Why not hav a more complete and ampl record ? Go 
a litl further back and we find almes ; a litl further, almesse ; then 
almosen, almosna, almosina, elemosyna, until we reach the Greek 
eleemosune (iXerj/ioffufrj). There would be sum advantage in this 
fuller etymological form. We should at least avoid in print the 
puzl of the final s, which tends to bring the word into use as a plural, 
whereas it is singular, as we see from Acts iii : 3, " askt an alms," 
and in Enoch Arden — 

"Enoch set himself, 
Scorning an alms, to work whereby to live." 

It is obvious enuf, however, that words need not carry their hole 
history about with them and display it at every recurrence on the 
printed page. The history of words is recorded in literature, and it 
is the business of dictionaries like the Century and the great one of 
Dr. Murray to collect this history and exhibit it in convenient form 
for consultation. It would be a great gain in furnishing materials 
for the history of language if sounds should cease to be represented 
to the ey when they cease to be heard. If the / in alms had ceast 
to be writn when it was no longer pronounced we should be able to 
mark that point in the history of the word with certainty for which 
we must now depend on other and less satisfactory evidence. 
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To return for a moment to the classification of peple with refer- 
ence to the ease with which they read. It is very far from true that 
the good readers easily lern to spel and lern onse for all. With 
most of us it is a life-long strugl. We ar slaves to the dictionary, 
and when there is none at hand we turn our frazes so as to avoid the 
doutful words. We want to write deferd, but ar not sure whether 
there should be one r or two, so we say postponed. Like the man 
who sent a writn message to his fysician, saying, " Cum over im- 
mediately ; we hav a very painful case of smallpox at our house." 
The doctor hurried over in great alarm, examined the patient, and 
said, greatly relievd, "It's not smallpox; it's rheumatism." "I 
knew it," answered the man, "but there wasn't a soul in the house 
who coud spel rheumatism." 

We tamely submit to the hardships of English spelling under the 
mistaken impression that our words, if not speld as they ar, would 
not be English words. Let us hope that as a result of these con- 
ferences the lemed societies of Washington, and especialy the An- 
thropological Society, may, on the authority of the filologists, make 
use of amended spelling in their publications, and thus aid in re- 
moving the hindrance offerd by unreasoning prejudice. 



VII. 

E. T. PETERS. 



The necessity for a simpler orthography has been very strongly 
presented by those of its advocates who have preceded me in this 
symposium, and it has been shown, on the other hand, that the 
objections to a change which have generally been considered most 
serious are really without substantial foundation. On the one hand 
we have the assurance of distinguished educators that at least two 
years of the time now spent in learning to read and write English 
would be saved by a phonetic system, and on the other hand we 
have that of the most eminent philologists that if the etymology of 
words would in some cases be obscured by a phonetic spelling it 
would in a much larger number be made more plain. In short, the 
preponderance of pedagogical and philological authority seems to 
be decidedly in favor of simplified spelling. The ground has already 
been well covered, but a few additional points may be adduced. 
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The brilliant essayist and distinguished scholar who opened the 
debate on the negative called our attention to the fact that by spell- 
ing phonetically we should lose a means of distinguishing between 
words of the same sound which differ in meaning, ,as in the words 
right, rite, write, etc. That this would occasion no serious difficulty 
is apparent from the readiness with which we distinguish between 
the different meanings of the numerous words that are now alike in 
both sound and spelling. As an instance, take the word table, for 
which fully a dozen distinct me?nings are given in our principal 
dictionaries. When we read of Yorick setting the table in a roar 
we are in no danger of supposing that the piece of furniture known 
by that name was the thing so affected, nor should we be at any 
loss to understand an illiterate correspondent who might ask us 
to "rite" him in reply to his letter. 

The aversion to a change of system is in many cases nothing 
more than a prejudice against what is unfamiliar. The proposed 
new spellings no doubt seem uncouth, but this impression is simply 
the effect of habit and would never arise in the mind of a child ac- 
customed from the start to the phonetic as well as the ordinary 
forms of words. When Stanley, on nearing the end of his first 
great journey across Africa, was met and welcomed by some of his 
Caucasian kindred, the paleness of their complexions, contrasting 
with the familiar black faces of the natives, at first affected him 
unpleasantly and he had a momentary impression that perhaps they 
were not quite well. This feeling was of precisely the same origin 
as that which causes phonetic spelling like laf, gard, dum, and det 
to seem strange and fantastic and impress us with the feeling that 
there is something seriously amiss with them, while the familiar 
monstrosities laugh, guard, dumb, and debt appear correct and 
natural, if not even graceful in outline. Moreover, the strangeness 
of the simple, logical, and consistent phonetic forms would pass 
away with use almost as quickly as that of European complexions 
passed from the mind of the explorer on the occasion just re- 
ferred to. 

We have been told that language is now more a thing of the eye 
than of the ear, and that the written or printed word is more essen- 
tially the real word than the spoken one. As bearing on this point, 
there is, I think, much force in the remark of Dr. Owen, that what- 
ever close organic relation there may be between ideas and the 
words which represent them is a relation between those ideas and 
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the spoken words, not the written ones ; and unless we are to regard 
correct pronunciation as a matter of no moment, the fact that a 
majority even of well-informed people now get their pronunciation 
from the printed page rather than from the living voice is from a 
scholar's point of view one of the strongest of all arguments in favor 
of phonetic spelling. I have heard an ordinarily well-read man 
pronounce the word misled as if it were spelled m-i-z-z-l-e-d, and a 
friend tells me of having heard the same word called missled (rhym- 
ing with whistled). The connection of the word with the verb 
mislead had apparently never been suspected. This entire conceal- 
ment of its etymology, this complete displacement from the track 
of its historical descent and cutting off from all its kith and kin, is 
only one example of what our unphonetic system of word represen- 
tation may do for those who have to depend mainly upon the eye in 
acquiring their vocabularies. Even those words which are them- 
selves most nearly phonetic are not secure against the misleading 
influence of unphonetic analogy 'so long as our general system of 
spelling remains what it is. 

But the chief argument in favor of simplified spelling is the fact 
that to tens of millions of children in the English-speaking world it 
is an absolutely necessary means to the diffusion of that intelligence 
which in its turn is equally necessary to the success of those popular 
forms of government on which the English-speaking world preemi- 
nently plumes itself. 

One of the British inspectors of schools in an official report made 
a number of years ago used the following language : 

"No one will ever read in later life unless reading is quite easy to him, 
and I believe that no child before attaining the fifth standard can read 
with the facility necessary to make reading a pleasure to him." 

Yet statistics showed that the fifth standard, without whose attain- 
ment there was so little hope for the formation of a reading habit 
in later life, was not attained by more than thirty children out of 
every one hundred attending school. It thus appears that seventy 
per cent, of those who were soon to wield the political power of the 
British islands through their ballots were doomed in advance to lives 
of ignorance ; and though I have not the statistics at hand, I strongly 
doubt whether, on the whole, the situation in our own country is 
any better. 

For the mighty work on behalf of human liberty to which we 
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English-speaking peoples have put our hands, popular intelligence 
in the widest sense is a condition indispensable to success, and 
popular intelligence in that widest sense our present system of spell- 
ing stops fatally short of making possible. 

The place to begin the introduction of a new system is, in my 
opinion, in the schools. Dr. Harris has shown us that where a 
phonetic system is first taught and then used as an auxiliary to the 
learning of our present system the two are learned in much less time 
than is necessary for the -existing system alone without such help. 
This fact appears to me to present the key to the situation. Those 
who have lost their two years or more in learning the present system 
of spelling need not be troubled to learn a new system, unless they 
are to teach it. It is with the teachers that the new movement 
should begin, and through the schools that it should be propagated; 
and its instrument should be a complete phonetic alphabet by whose 
aid every spoken word can be written or printed so as to represent 
its correct pronunciation. Our present system must be learned for 
generations to come by all who aspire to superior scholarship ; but 
for those who have to stop short of its attainment, a phonetic sys- 
tem would furnish a broad and open highway to the realm of knowl- 
edge ; and when once an approved phonetic alphabet has been made 
widely known among the children of the schools, it will be a com- 
paratively easy matter for the friends of the movement to arrange 
for the publication of ample supplies of appropriate reading matter 
in the new form. Moreover, any adult willing to devote a few 
hours to the mastery of the phonetic alphabet, printed and script, 
would learn to read and write the new system with much more 
facility than he could learn and apply the numerous rules proposed 
as a means to a partial reform. 



VIII. 

CHARI.ES P. G. SCOTT. 



"Is simplified spelling feasibl?" Ar improved roads feasibl? 
Ar improved harbors feasibl ? Can dul axes be sharpend ? Can a 
bent rod be straightend ? Can ded leavs be swept away ? Can 
rubbish be removed ? Can anything be made better than it is 
to-day ? 
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Simplified spelling is feasibl. Our spelling can be made simpl — 
that is, much less complex than it is now. Then that it ought to be 
made simpl goes without saying. 

The announcement of the Anthropological Society says that the 
subject of simplified spelling wil be discust " from various point s 
of view, including philology, etymology, phonetics, lexicography, 
pedagogy, literature, telegraphy and stenography, elementary edu- 
cation, linguistics, bibliography, journalism, book-making, and 
public business." My opinion is askt, I suppose, because I hav 
workt in sum of these branches of a polite education. I can only 
say that having spent the days and nights of many years in the study 
of filology; having made etymology my special pursuit; having 
wrestld with Jacobean ernestness, if less than Jacobean success, with 
the mysterious dai/twv of fonetics ; having spent ten years in the 
most exacting labors of lexicografy, and begun another period of 
the same form of diversion ; having trespast in a harmless way upon 
the domains of pedagogy, literature, and most of the other unhappy 
pursuits mentioned, including several styles of stenografy and two 
styles of journalism (tho I am now completely reformd) ; having 
thus chanced to lem sum part of nearly all the things that ar in- 
volvd in spelling or that spelling in any way affects, I can only say 
that English spelling ought to be simplified, and express the opinion, 
with a ful knowledge of all the theoretical and practical objections 
that hav been or can be brot up, that it can be simplified. This, 
not by the substitution of a minutely elaborate fonetic alfabet con- 
structed anew on scientific lines, but by regulating the use of the 
present alfabet, by extending the application of existing rules and 
analogies, by pruning ded lims, by straightening crooked growths, 
by correcting the blunders forced into our orthografy by the intel- 
lectual progenitors of those who now oppose the removal of these 
blunders and anomalies under the delusion that they ar thereby 
defending etymology, whereof they know nothing, and literature, 
whereof they know only the dangerous litl. 

English spelling can be simplified; but it cannot be simplified by 
" time," or by " the spirit of progress," or by " a gradual advance 
in culture," or by " general agreemept," or by any other abstraction 
whatsoever. There wil never be the slightest change in spelling 
effected by these gosts of the mind. Spelling is the drawing, press- 
ing, or cutting of significant lines on paper or other material by 
human fingers, or by machinery ultimately moved by human fingers. 
24 
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It follows that pnly human beings can change spelling. There ar 
66,000,000 human beings in the United States. Many of them ar 
highly intelligent. It is they who ought to begin improvements. 
It is they alone who can effect improvements in spelling. They wil 
not begin all at onse. Sum hav begun alredy. Others wil begin 
later. There ar many intelligent human beings in Washington. 
Why should not these intelligent human beings stop waiting on 
"time," and begin to improve English spelling themselvs? 

It is idle to postpone all action until all spelling reformers 
"agree." It is not thus that reforms ar effected. It is the law of 
human progress that one or a few shal propose ; that the many 
shal assent in general ; that the few shal then work out the details 
in part ; that all shal then move on, and that in the crush the final 
form of the thing proposed shal emerge — never as proposed, but 
often better. Then there is a new idea, a new agitation, another 
crush, and a new form. So let it be with spelling. 

Those who ar in a position to influence the spelling of diction- 
aries now in preparation would be glad to be able to record as actual 
usage the simpler spellings proposed by the advocates of reform. 
Every scientific society can help to make actual usage, namely, by 
actual use. The philological societies ar scientific, and they hav 
begun. The Anthropological Society is scientific — let it continue. 
And let all societies concerned with man and his improvement help 
not only to improve his ideas, but also to improve his way of putting 
them on paper. 



IX. 

JAMES C PILLING. 



So much has already been said pro and con. upon the general 
subject under consideration that there is litl for me to ad, unless it 
be a few words upon one point on which sufficient stress has not 
been laid. I allude to the length of time consumed in lerning to 
read and write by the aid of Roman characters as uzed by us as 
compared with other methods in use by other peples. 

Dr. Harris, in speaking of the experiments conducted under his 
direction in the public scools of St. Louis, stated that children spend 
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in lerning to read fluently two and one-half years. Think of it, two 
and one-half years ! Better results hav been obtained by other 
methods. Let me mention sum of them. 

About 1820 a half-breed Cherokee Indian named Sequoyah, better 
known by his English name, George Guess, the son of a Duch pedlar 
and Cherokee mother, an illiterate vagabond, vague and dreamy, 
if report be true, who coud read neither his own nor any other lan- 
guage, was taunted, it is said, with this fact by sum white men ; 
whereupon, so the story goes, he retorted that he would lern and 
teach his brethren as wel. 

Knowing nothing of ancient methods, he had to think out his 
own plan, which naturally was a fonetic one. He first sought to 
evolv from his mind all the sounds contained in the Cherokee lan- 
guage, and succeeded in differentiating eighty-two. The next step 
was to represent them by writn signs. 

But two books had been printed in the Cherokee, both litl prim- 
ers in Roman characters, \yhich had, I believ, English values. No 
Cherokee books in these characters hav been printed sinse. 

Borrowing one of these primers from the missionary station for 
the sake of such suggestions as it might afford, he proceeded to trace 
such outlines as seemd to him to suit the case, and the result is the 
present Cherokee syllabary, with the exception that four characters 
hav sinse been added to represent sounds not listed by Guess. 

This syllabary is one of the most curious compounds imaginabl — 
wurse, perhaps, than would be expected to come from even such a 
sourse. Based, as I hav said, upon the Roman characters found in 
the spelling book, he took all sorts of liberties with them, subjected 
them to all kinds of indignities, turnd them upside down, wrong side 
to, added tails where fancy dictated, and sumtimes even horns. 
They ar hard to make, cannot be joind together as in our script, 
and altogether constitute as varied a hodge-podge as even the un- 
tutord mind coud desire. As characters they possess but one 
redeeming trait — onse memorized, it woud scarcely be possibl to 
forget them. 

Bad as this " alfabet " is from a mechanical standpoint, it is 
even wurse when viewd from the fonetic side, for he violated every 
one of the primary rules of fonetic writing. The sounds evolvd wer 
not, with one or two exceptions, simpl sounds, but compound — 
hat is, a consonant followd by a vowel sound, e. g., ba, be, bi, bo, 
bu, etc. — not an alfabet but a syllabary. Simpl sounds ar not repre- 
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sented by simpl signs, nor compound sounds by compound signs, 
nor are similar sounds indicated by similar signs, all of which the 
laws of fonetic writing demand ; but he carried out the one cardinal 
principl of fonetic writing, the same character for the same sound, 
and therein his victory lies. 

It was not long before the Guess syllabary came to the notice of 
the missionaries, who became convinced of its utility, and various 
manuscripts were prepared for instruction in the scools. The 
feasibility of the scheme being proved, application was made to the 
officers of the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Mis- 
sions at Boston for a font of type from which to print in these 
characters. This request was granted, based perhaps on the state- 
ment of Mr. Worcester, one of their erliest and best missionaries, 
that " a few hours of instruction are sufficient for a Cherokee to 
learn to read his own language intelligibly;" and, again, "if a 
book were printed in that character there are those in every part of 
the nation who could read it at once, and many others would only 
have to obtain a few hours of instruction from some friend to enable 
them to do so. They have but to learn their alphabet and they can 
read at once. Probably at least twenty, perhaps fifty, times as many 
would read a book printed in Guess's characters as would read one 
printed with the English alphabet." 

The erliest print I har seen of the Cherokee syllabary is in a 
Government document, a letter from the Secretary of War to the 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs, dated February 21, 1826, and the 
first actual printing in it in the Missionary Herald, publisht in Bos- 
ton, in 1828, which contained the first five verges of Genesis. From 
this time until now the literature of the Cherokee peple has been 
printed in these characters. In 1829 the Cherokee Pluenix, a weekly 
periodical, was started. Their constitution, laws, and treaties, the 
Scriptures, scool books, almanacs, prayer books, hymn books, and 
many other kinds of books ar printed in them. 

Now, how long does it require the Cherokee child to acquire the 
art of reading and writing fluently in these rude characters ? If the 
testimony of its teachers, reiterated over and over again, be wurth 
anything, not two and one-half years, but two and one-half months. 

About 1840 James Evans, a Methodist clergyman who had been 
a missionary among the Chippewa Indians, and for whom he had 
composed a book in their language, printed in Roman characters 
with English values, was induced to go as missionary and teacher 
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among the Crees. His experience among the Chippewa, the amount 
of labor required to teach them to read with our characters, had 
been a lesson of which he was quick to avail himself, and caused 
him to invent what is known as the Cree syllabary — a great im- 
provement on the Cherokee. His characters, nine in number, ar 
simpl and easily made, and ar capabl of being turnd four different 
ways to make the thirty-six consonant sounds ; to these ar added 
points and dots for the vowels. He cut his models in wood himself, 
and from the led linings of the tea-chests begd from the officers of 
the Hudson Bay Company's posts he cast a font of type. With his 
own hands he constructed a ruf printing press, and with ink made 
from soot began the printing of leaflets, hymns, prayers, and what- 
not for his Indian charges. Later the British and Foreign Bible 
Society cast a font of type for him, and to-day there is a vast litera- 
ture printed in these characters, not only in the Cree language, but 
in many others. Those who uze them in teaching say it takes the 
average child not two and one-half years to lern to read fluently, 
but a few weeks. 

Do not understand me to say this is a perfect fonetic alfabet, or 
syllabary even ; but it was and is sufficient for their purpose, and 
to-day, as when invented, each character has its own individual 
value and no other. 

In 1889 this syllabary was much improved by Father Morice, a 
French priest, stationed at Stuart's Lake, British. Columbia, and 
with it it is possibHo represent the minute sounds of human speech. 

Within a year or two another French priest, Father Le Jeune, also 
of British Columbia, has successfully introduced short-hand charac- 
ters among his peple, and his claim is that a few weeks only ar 
necessary for the natives to lern to read fluently. 

Of all the serial publications I hav ever seen or herd of, one issued 
by Father Le Jeune is the queerest. It is in an international jargon 
made up of half a d uze 11 languages and known as the Chinook 
jargon. The writing is done with a pen, and the impressions are 
made by aid of the mimeograf on brown and blue and white and 
yellow paper. Each week his periodical appears, however, and 
much of his work is done while traveling over the five thousand 
square miles of his missionary territory with his pack on his back, 
or on a dog sled. 

All that I hav said as to the saving of time by fonetic or semi- 
fonetic methods refers to peples who had litl to unlern. Its bearing 
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upon simplified spelling as applied to the English language I leav 
for you to judge. 

My own experience with fonetic writing covers a period of more 
than twenty years, first as a stenografer, later as an editor and writer, 
and finally as a bibliografer, and during the erlier part of that time 
I succeeded in making record by fonetic methods of several lan- 
guages other than my own — among them, a number of our native 
Indian languages. I mention this merely as a proof of the feasi- 
bility of recording human speech by fonetic methods, or, if the frase 
better suits, by simplified spelling. 



X. 

BENJAMIN E. SMITH. 

The problem of the simplification of our spelling, though of great 
interest, has not, in the present condition of the reform, much 
practical significance for the maker of dictionaries. Public opinion 
has made him understand that, whatever he may believe, it is his 
duty to disregard his own views and confine himself to the simple 
recording of usage. The best lexicography is, by common con- 
sent, that which keeps closest to the facts — acceptable or not — of 
the spoken and written language and reports them most completely. 
It is established that in most directions, and most emphatically in 
the orthography and pronunciation of the common words of the 
language, the lexicographer has no scientific freedom;* that for 
him whatever is must be right simply because it exists; or, more 
exactly, that he is to be a mere historian of words, writing for the 
most part like the annalist who sets down without comment what- 
ever happens just as it occurs. Whether this restriction is in accord 
with reason or is merely a conventional rule, it must be accepted 
by every dictionary which aspires to have its authority as a guide 
recognized. A notable illustration of this fact is the dictionary of 
the Philological Society, in which, if anywhere, practical reform on 
scientific lines might be commended and exemplified, but which, if 
I mistake not, has placed itself in a conservative position. 

*This, of course, does not apply to technical and rare words. 
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But there is another reason why it would be idle for the pro- 
moters of spelling-reform to expect from the large English diction- 
aries, now existing or yet to be made, radical action toward estab- 
lishing a new orthography. The making of these books is not an 
entirely disinterested scientific labor, but is, and apparently must 
be, fundamentally a business enterprise. The expenditure of time 
and money involved in cbllecting and properly editing the immense 
and many-sided material required of the modern dictionary is so 
vast that private scholarship cannot assume it, while on the other 
hand the chance of commercial profit upon even a very costly work 
of this kind which succeeds in gaining popular favor is so great, that 
it appears to be always possible to find publishers who are willing 
to take the chance of success along popular lines But in a business 
enterprise the first thing is " business; " and it would be very poor 
"business" for a publisher to attempt to initiate a reform which 
not only is (apparently) distasteful to the public at large, but has 
also to meet much special opposition, particularly in those strong- 
holds of the dictionary, the school and the printing-office. The 
only escape from this situation is for philologists and other scien- 
tific men to contribute freely enough labor, and some association or 
patron of learning enough money, to make the business question a 
tion a matter of total indifference, and so the dictionary governed 
throughout by strictly scientific considerations a possibility. 

The makers of dictionaries are not, then, under the existing con- 
ditions, to be looked to in their editorial capacity as leaders of the 
reform. But if they cannot lead, will they follow if the conditions 
become more favorable ? This is a question of some importance, 
for if the reform ever gets well in motion a time must come when 
they can either greatly further it or hinder it, according to the 
policy they ?dopt — the time, namely, when a reformed orthography 
will really exist back of which there is genuine usage. The re- 
strictions which prevent the lexicographer from taking the initiative 
will then in large measure be removed. By it can be shown by the 
extent of its acceptance that the reform is actually on its feet, the 
business men, in whose hands are the issues of lexicography, will 
look upon it with a more friendly eye : it will also then be the mani- 
fest duty of the dictionary editor, as the historian of the language, 
at least to recognize the simplified spellings as facts. He may even 
find that he will be supported in going further and making some 
definite advance in the new direction, such as giving the new forms 
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an alternative position in his vocabulary as a step preliminary to 
giving them the first place. If, in that case, he is willing to give 
the reform hearty support, its success may safely be said to be cer- 
tain. If, on the other hand, his present conservative position is 
persisted in, it is hard to see how much further progress can be 
made ; for while it is quite possible to bring a new system of spell- 
ing into extensive use in journals and other publications of influen- 
tial character, such usage must remain essentially artificial and so in 
a constant struggle for existence, unless it is in due time supported 
by a great army of readers and writers who have learned it in the 
schools. Into the schools, however, it can get only through the 
dictionaries and the spelling-books based upon them. 

Will the dictionary-makers, then, if the opportunity to further the 
reform is offered them in this way, embrace it or reject it ? 

The answer to this question depends upon two things — their per- 
sonal attitude toward spelling-reform of any kind, and the kind of 
reform that is offered them. On the first point little need be said. 
It may safely be assumed that there are feweditors of our great 
dictionaries who are not by conviction and at heart spelling-re- 
formers. Certainly my own experience upon the staff to which I 
have the honor to belong, and which includes the names of Prof. 
William D. Whitney, Dr. Charles P. G. Scott, and Prof. Thomas 
R. Lounsbury, leads me to think that in this matter the check will 
be more needed than the spur. In "The Century Dictionary" is 
expressed repeatedly and in no uncertain way the desire to promote 
what its editors believe to be the cause both of reason and of prac- 
tical sense. Of the other dictionaries, "Webster," if it is true to 
its traditions, must be in sympathy with us; "Worcester," now 
that its editorship has been placed in the hands of Dr. Scott, will 
hardly wish to hold aloof; while from the new dictionary, not yet 
born, cooperation may be expected, since it bears upon its list of 
editors the name of Prof. Francis A. March. It is indeed incon- 
ceivable that any one who has studied the matter from the inside of 
a dictionary office should retain a shred of superstitious reverence 
or even of decent regard for the existing orthography. If it is a 
fetish anywhere, outside of the study of the London correspondent 
of the New York Tribune, the place is not the workshop where the 
dictionary is made. 

With regard to the second point two things are, I think, especially 
to be noted : First, that while the dictionaries do not require that 
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the stability of individual simplified forms which they may be willing 
to adopt shall be guaranteed, they are not likely to be able to accept 
a system which is probably transitory, certainly not one which is pro- 
fessedly transitional. In explanation of this I may be pardoned for 
again citing the example of "The Century Dictionary." There is 
even in the existing state of our orthography a considerable number 
of cases where two or more spellings exist all sanctioned by recognized 
usage, but one of which is notably simpler than the others. In such 
cases the lexicographer has the power of choosing either the more 
complex or the simpler form, and it is well known that the latter 
course was systematically adopted by Prof. Whitney in the interest 
of spelling-reform. At the same time it was not assumed that these 
simplifications are all of them the best that could be thought of or 
that some of them may not, perhaps, in a brief time actually be 
supplanted by better : the reason for adopting them was simply that 
they were the best then existing under conditions which rendered 
their adoption possible ; and the same process may be carried on 
still more extensively in the future, if in the meantime other sim- 
plifications, whatever they may be, receive the imprimatur of public 
opinion. But a systematic simplification is a very different thing. 
It must, even under the most favorable conditions which the cleverets 
and most persistent effort can produce, force many things down the 
public throat which will leave a decidedly bitter taste ; and if to 
this is added the statement that another and perhaps worse bolus 
must be swallowed in the near future, the people, and with them 
the "business interests" I have mentioned, will doubtless refuse to 
take the prescription at all. If any system is adopted it should be 
one which will produce spellings which as a whole can be regarded 
as practically final : there should be no suggestions of extensive 
changes to come. It may be wise, even if such a system is adopted, 
to attempt at first to press the use of only a limited number of ap- 
plications of it — those, namely, which most nearly resemble forms 
already in use and are most likely to be regarded with favor. If this 
is done I am confident that dictionary-makers will feel that they will 
have a better chance to lend a helping hand. 

In the second place, I believe that the dictionaries will, in any 
case, be able to aid in promoting the adoption only of a system 
which makes as little change as possible in the existing orthography. 
To the philologist nothing may seem worth considering as the 
ultimate goal but an ideal method based upon a scientific notation. 
25 
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But to the non-philologist, who in this country at least is probably 
going to settle the matter, the charms of such an ideal will not ap- 
peal with much force : he cannot see why a simple tool which serves 
his ends well, though in a somewhat rough-and-ready way, and with 
the action of which he is in the main familiar, is not better than a 
complicated engine, many of whose parts are strange to him and 
which he does not know how to work. That the one is unscientific 
while the other is scientific will not affect him a particle. For my 
part, I think he is right : but, right or wrong, the dictionary-maker 
must take sides with him, since it is for him that dictionaries are 
made. 



XI. 

W. D. WHITNEY. 



In the first place, the form in which the question of debate has 
been put, "Is simplified spelling feasibl?" appears to me to hav 
been wel choren. The form " Is simplified spelling desirabl?" 
would hav been behind the times, and worthy rather of a village 
debating society than of a scientific association in a great city. The 
desirability of a reform of our orthografy is alredy establisht by those 
who ar best qualified to speak as to what is demanded by the dignity 
and valu of the English language and the interests of the study of 
languages and of language. The arguments brot up in opposition 
ar nothing better than subterfuges under which the inertia of habit 
seeks to hide itself; they ar always weak to if not over the verge of 
silliness. A man is a respectabl antagonist if he cums out frankly 
and says " I like the old system because I am familiar with it, and 
the change to any other would be trublsum to me, and at least at 
first onensiv to my ey ; " but if, while really meaning only this, he 
asserts that the English language would be harmd and shamed by a 
better-fitting dress, he cannot complain that he is answerd only by 
derisiv smiles. If the Rev. Jasper had preacht his parody (" the 
sun do move ")of Galileo's famous mumbled protest (ep/nir' simuove) 
m Galileo's time, he would hav had the lafers on his side, even among 
the lerned. At present they ar all against him, except in his own 
congregation. 
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One of the conditions of success of the orthografical reform is the 
eradication of the strange notion that the language which is uttered 
and herd is affected either one way or the other by an alteration of 
its mode of representation to the ey. Hav the shorthand writers 
done any damage to our speech by all their outlandish systems ? 
We might force it even into a Chinese dress without in the least 
changing its substance ; only its readers and writers would suffer, as, 
indeed, they unconsciously suffer now. A change of orthografy is 
a matter only of practical convenience, as purely external as a change 
of personal wearing apparel. So long as men continue to wurship 
old fashions in spelling because of their oldness, they wil fight 
against any and every innovation, however wel supported. Whense 
cums the perversity that makes nearly all British writers cling to the 
absurd spelling g-a-o-l lor jail? Mr. Andrew Lang has lately (I am 
unabl at the moment to refer to the place) pleaded that the virulent 
British opposition to what they call American spellings is nothing 
more than the expression of a preference on their part ; they like 
their own way better, just as we like ours, and each has an equal 
right to do so. But that is a very imperfect statement of the case ; 
for, even apart from the fact that, as between the favorers of gaol and 
those of jail, the better right to disapprove of the other party evi- 
dently belongs to the latter, it is the intensity of British disapproba- 
tion, amounting even to abhorrence, that we justly complain of. 
Til the British lern to view our improvements with a truly tolerant 
ey we hav the right to reproach them for their short-sighted preju- 
dice. Professor Mahaffy is to be thankt for his one piece of inde- 
pendence in spelling sovereign with s-o-v-r-a-n, as is every other man 
who contributes a mite toward breaking down the sensless belief 
that a mode of spelling is sumthing sacred. 

The final succes of the reform movement wil depend upon the 
power of altruism in the English-speaking race. No dout it is far 
easier for us, who hav thoroly lerned the old system, to go quietly 
on uzing it, especially if the opposite course is to involv for us the 
bother of societies, public discussions, symposiums, and the like ; 
but we hartily believ that the said old system is to be a hevy 
burden upon all who shal hereafter cum to acquire it ; that it costs 
(and this is to my mind the crowning consideration) untold labor 
and time to every child that lerns to read and write, besides pur- 
suing with undeservd shame the unfortunates who (small blame to 
them) never do nor can succeed in mastering it ; and, further, that 
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it operates like a sixty per cent, tariff to the disadvantage of the 
forener ; and tho it has been claimd in this discussion, in tru Mc- 
Kinleyan spirit, that foreners hav no claim to our consideration, 
because nothing about our speech was framed for their benefit, I 
think that, in their sweeping disregard of both justice and mercy in 
matters orthografical, our ancestors were holely impartial, and cared 
just as litl for us their descendants as for the rest of the world ; and 
it would be to our credit to act in a different manner. No smal 
part of the work of the spelling reformers for sum time to cum must 
lie in the line of convincing the community at large that there is 
really involvd in the reform this antagonism between selfish inertia 
and altruistic effort. When the truth is more generally and clearly 
seen, there wil at least be a better prospect of succes for the altruistic 
movement. The very kernel of the question of feasibility, of Course, 
lies just here : Wil 'the community ever be generous enuf in any 
generation to endure the inevitabl trials implied in a change of 
spelling, for the acknowledgd benefit of all the innumerabl other 
generations who shal afterward lern to read and write English ? 
Perhaps he would be a bold man who should confidently answer 
"yes." Certainly he would deserve to be called a dastard who 
should say " no." The end, at any rate, is worthy to be workt for 
with zeal and hope and patience. 

The motive to reform is not merely sentimental — tho that too 
ought to count for sumthing, truth and consistency being good 
things in spelling also, as elsewhere ; it is, abuv all, practical. A 
reformd spelling has the grace of fitness, but yet more the virtue of 
utility. 

A simplified spelling would of course be, so far forth, a fonetic 
spelling ; but I do not see that we need to strive after a scientifically 
accurate representation of the utterance of any clas or locality or 
individual. No existing alfabet does that ; none that has ever ex- 
isted has done it. Alexander J. Ellis, than whom no man has done 
better and more enlightend service to our cause, has said (in his 
" Dimidian Spelling") that if we coud arrive, as the result of our 
efforts, at as consistent and accurate an orthografy as is the recent 
Netherlandish or Spanish, we might wel be content : and I am in- 
clined to agree with him. If, for example, we can get the gh of 
laugh turned into an /, and the two vowels reduced to one, the de- 
gree of varying flatness or openness with which the vowel shal be 
pronounced may wel be overlookt in an orthografy intended for an 
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immense community like that of the speakers of English, and there- 
fore, by the laws of linguistic growth, necessarily including' a cer- 
tain percentage of varying pronunciation. Practical convenience 
wil sufficiently control the degree of exactness aimd at and attaind. 



XII. 

J. W. POWELL. 



When the question of reform in the spelling of English words was 
first introduced, a good many curious arguments were brought up 
against it. It was claimed that it would obscure the record of the 
ancient words from which the present words are derived — that there 
is much history and etymology in the present spelling of the words, 
which would thus be destroyed. That argument was used with great 
vigor for a long time, until at last philologists determined to make 
a careful examination of the subject. This has been done, and it 
has shown that the present spelling of the words of the English lan- 
guage obscures many more etymologies than it reveals. 

Another curious argument brought up against reform in English 
spelling is that there is a content of meaning in the spelling of the 
words, that they derive their meaning from their letters; and per- 
haps no more rhetorical argument was ever made for the old spelling 
than is made on that basis — that the letter of the word is the sign 
of an idea, that if you change the spelling you lose some of the 
meaning. The fact is, the letters are the signs of the spoken word, 
so that in a printed word we have a symbol for a symbol. We may 
spell a word b-o or b-e-a-u ; if we were accustomed to spelling it 
b-o, it would have the same meaning as when spelled b-e-a-u. 
There is no advantage in the more elaborate spelling. Suppose I 
say "John Anderson my Jo John" and spell it J-e-a-u ; it would 
mean no more than Jo. The sematic content of a word depends 
not upon its spelling. 

The real difficulty to-day in the way of reformed spelling is this: 
The libraries of the world, large and small, in the English language 
are in a particular form, and they would become of less use if the 
spelling were changed. The books now on hand would not become 
useless to scholars ; but the common people also buy books. The 
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large body of books would become more or less obsolete by chang- 
ing the spelling, and very many old books would have to be repub- 
lished. That is to be weighed. The advantage to the people of 
changing the spelling should be summed up with very great care. 
Supposing that in our common schools it requires a given number 
of years for the average scholar to gain a certain amount of knowl- 
edge — the average shortening of the time required to gain that 
knowledge would be very considerable; teachers say it would 
shorten the time two years. If we could reform our spelling, there- 
fore, and still give the youth of the land the same time in the schools 
as now, it would afford them from one and a half to two years of 
additional time to go on and take up other branches of study. The 
time has arrived when this is of very great importance. We are 
now giving to the primary schools and to the grammar schools 
about eight years, then to the secondary or high school education 
three or four years more. If we could reform the system it would 
have this effect : it would add two years to the accomplishment 
without adding to the time spent. 

Then consider the study of spelling itself as a branch of educa- 
tion. If the spelling were reformed there would be no more going 
to school to learn to spell, for we would learn to spell as we learn 
to speak, by the same effort. There would be no learning to spell 
as a distinct study. In devoting time to learning to spell, we are 
devoting time to a purely artificial accomplishment — no real ac- 
complishment — and to the study of something utterly illogical and 
devoid of common sense — to something which, instead of the very 
thing that people need, is a study of no value whatever. Reformed 
spelling would give to the youth of the land two years of blessed 
life ; for of all the drudgeries and all the studies devised or ever in- 
troduced into our public schools to train children in stupidity, the 
learning to spell the words of the English language is the surest — 
this foolish spelling, to which one and a half or two years of the 
life of all the boys and girls of our land is devoted. Surely we can 
afford to reprint the libraries in the English language to gain so 
great an advantage. 

All that I have said is a plea for the radical and thorough reform 
of the spelling of the English language; but there is a compromise 
method which is proposed by the Philological Association and other 
scientific bodies of this country, and the one generally advocated, 
and this is the proposition which is before you, to reform the spell- 
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ing only in part. By so doing it is found that the time necessary 
for learning to spell will be greatly shortened, and that these changes 
can be made in such a manner that the books now printed will not 
become obsolete ; that any person using the reformed spelling can 
without serious difficulty read the old spelling. Under this plan, 
then, it is not proposed to make such changes as would render the 
printed matter now on hand less accessible to the people ; to retain 
such of the abnormal spellings as would prevent this, and to retain 
such abnormal spellings as would make useful distinctions between 
words of different meaning having the same sound, and to retain 
such spellings as would give any reasonable clue to the etymological 
history of the word. This seems to me to be a fair compromise, 
and under all the circumstances to be the wisest thing that can be 
done. The advantage would be very great ; the saving of time 
would be important, and the spellings would reveal far more 
etymology than is now revealed by them. It is for this reason that 
I am in favor of the change recommended by the Philological 
Association. 



FINAL REMARKS. 

A. R. SPOFFORD. 



I can do no more than to gather up a few threads from this dis- 
cursive debate, by answering some suggestions which have been 
made from the other side. 

My learned and candid friend, the author of the " World-English " 
alphabet, was pleased to say that spelling reform must be established 
by official means or not at all. And another speaker referred with 
praise to the German tongue as an almost phonetic language, and 
one which had been made still more so by the aid of the govern- 
ment. Now, whatever may be thought of the paternalism exhibited 
by that monarchy in interfering with methods of writing and 
speaking within its dominions, no similar action on the part of our 
republican government is either desirable or possible. The general 
government is one of strictly defined and limited powers. With 
the direct education of the people, as with their literature or their 
religion, Congress has nothing whatever to do. Yet that body has 
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heretofore been asked, without a shadow of reason, to institute one 
special method of spelling certain words, and to do this by authority, 
in all the printing of the government. It would be a most unwise 
proceeding for Congress to enter into the domain of opinion, and 
undertake to promote a controverted reform in our methods of 
writing and printing. If so loose a construction of the powers of 
that body were to prevail, what guarantee is there that we should not 
next witness its intervention in the private education of the people, 
prescribing what books shall be used, and what opinions shall be 
propagated ? From recommending in what way we shall write or 
print our language, to prescribing what we shall study or what we 
shall believe, is but a single step. The true function of our gov- 
ernment is best accomplished by leaving all reforms (including 
reforms of language) to the free operation of natural causes, while 
all schools of opinion receive the equal protection of the laws. Far 
distant be the day when Americans shall be drilled or instructed 
after the fashion of the German Empire, whether in functions mili- 
tary or civil. Let us guard our free government against the insidious 
inroads of a paternal system, or from falling into the hands of prop- 
agandists of opinion ; guard it, for when it thus falls, there will fall 
with it, in one common grave, the constitution of the government 
and the liberties of the people. 

Again, my learned friend says that the spelling reform should 
begin by omitting all phonetically dispensable letters; but this is 
by no means what the vocabulary adopted as a beginning by the 
Philological societies, and now before us, proposes. On the contrary, 
it retains multitudes of phonetically dispensable letters in its select 
list of "amended spellings," while it retains hundreds of thousands 
more of superfluous letters in words with which it does not under- 
take to meddle. A learned society which makes it its chief argu- 
ment to charge existing spellings with intolerable inconsistency 
should at least show some respect for its own consistency before 
asking us to pin our faith to its conclusions. Thus, it declines to 
amend casque into cask, because " a valuable distinction between 
two words is lost," but it reforms whole into hole, though the same 
confusion of words is created. It keeps the superfluous final e in 
edge and wedge, while eliding it from hundreds of words where it as 
properly belongs. It refuses to spell dun for done, munth for month, 
because " the derivation is obscured ; " but it has no compunction 
in destroying the derivation in such a word as courage, which it 
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actually has the courage to spell curage, and money, muny, though 
the origin of the word as well as its meaning is in each case obscured. 
It refuses to reform the useless initial k in know and knowledge, 
though the Latin form noscere would justify it; but it has the fatuity 
to spell culor and cumpany, thus effectually concealing the origin of 
both. It cuts out the initial s from scissors and scimitar, but leaves 
it untouched in science. How can it reconcile the spelling of 
knowledge with nine letters, when five letters will spell it phonetically — 
thus, noleg ? The Philological Association has not even the consist- 
ency to spell its own name after its own rules, but prints all its 
transactions with thej>k instead of the phonetic/. Not to multiply 
examples, it is pertinent to ask the spelling reformer, Why not cast 
out first the beam from his own eye, and then he may see clearly to 
cast out the mote from our eyes? There has been only one 
phonologist in this discussion who admitted that he writes after the 
orthography (or cacography) of the system so earnestly recom- 
mended to others. There is nothing at once more touching and 
more significant as an argument than this general reluctance of spell- 
ing reformers to take their own medicine. Knowing full well (for 
they are men of science) into what a jumble of inconsistencies the 
adoption of this "list of amended spellings" would plunge them, 
they prudently decline to take the leap. 

A reform so profoundly illogical, so utterly at war with its own 
avowed principles, has probably never been proposed to men of 
letters. It destroys (so far as it dares to venture, but no farther) 
what orthographic rules we now have, without giving us any new 
ones by which it is willing to stand. It "reforms" a certain 
vocabulary of words by disfiguring them almost beyond recognition, 
and refuses to reform others which stand in far greater need of 
amendment. One portion of the same word is reformed, while the 
rest of it is left anomalous. No principle nor method can be found 
in this hybrid collection of specimens. Follow it as far as it goes, 
and you would introduce utter chaos into spelling and writing. 
Follow it out in all its analogies, and apply the rules of phonetics 
with impartial hand, and you would arrive at a reconstruction of 
the language far more startling, but immeasurably more logical. 

When the spelling reformers submit to the people a reform worthy 

of the name, they may more confidently count upon a hearing. 

Why put before us a phonetic scheme which gives us reform with 

one hand, and takes it away with the other ? This skirmishing about 

26 
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the outskirts of their reform, this sailing around point no point is 
unworthy of the high contest of principle in which they profess to 
have engaged. When they bring on their reserves, the battle of the 
languages may begin in earnest, but not till then. 

We have been pointed again and again to the obstacles which 
English spelling throws in the path of foreigners, and I am charged 
with exclusive and narrow views in refusing to simplify spelling to 
aid foreign acquisition of our language. To this there are two 
answers : ist, the simplified spelling now proposed removes extremely 
few obstacles, while it introduces many new anomalies and confu- 
sions ; and, 2d, on a question of broad or narrow views, I prefer to 
consider the English-speaking race as first entitled to regard con- 
cerning the expression of their own language. 

We are told that there are six million illiterates in the United 
States (a fact which we all deplore), and that we need reformed 
spelling that they may learn to read. But do we not know that 
most of this ignorance has nothing to do with the difficulties of 
orthography, but comes from other causes ? It is due in great part 
to the absence or non-enforcement of compulsory education ; to the 
curse of poverty, keeping children from school to work, or beg, or 
steal ; to the indifference or neglect of many teachers of spelling ; 
and to that mental dullness in multitudes of cases which no helps of 
any phonetic system could overcome. We are about to admit to 
the Union a State in which the appalling number of two-thirds of 
the population over ten years cannot read, although their native 
language is almost a phonetic one, in which words are spelled as 
they are spoken. Other conditions than these control the acquisi- 
tion of the art of reading. Besides, the foreigner of native intel- 
ligence who knows his own language masters our tongue in a 
period sufficiently brief — in direct proportion to that intelligence. 
Even the formidable ough, that famous pons asinorum of the pho- 
nologists, has been known to yield to a few hours' vigorous assault 
by foreigners of average sense and skill. When you point us to the 
woes of foreigners struggling with our abominable language, we 
point you to the seven millions of foreign-born citizens of this Re- 
public who are happy to have mastered it. Why take for granted 
an ignorance which does not exist, and parade before the eyes of 
foreigners bugbears which never trouble their sleep ? The fact is, 
you can't keep foreigners from learning English; they have been 
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for generations taking this country by storm, and its language along 
with it. 

The very fact cited here, of the prodigious spread of the English 
tongue in the last century — from twenty-two millions to one hun- 
dred and ten millions who now use it — is proof enough of its vitality, 
its excellence, and its adaptation to the wants of mankind. 

The German language has been eulogized for its phonetic sim- 
plicity in sounding every letter in every word. But who would adopt 
the German as a universal language, with its guttural sounds, its 
involuted and convoluted sentences, and its endlessly compounded 
words? Is there any living man who would propose to substitute 
the German for the French, which has been for generations the 
language of diplomacy? Yet the French tongue abounds in silent 
letters and unpronounced terminals, and in not being spelled as it 
is spoken, it is second only to the English. Why have there been 
no efforts to reform the French language into a phonetic one, by its 
many learned societies ? Because the French are a practical race, 
content to let well enough alone, and not to turn their language 
upside down in pursuit of petty orthographic economies. 

But we are confronted by every phonologist with the great army 
of school children, who must take such an intolerable amount of time 
and pains in learning how to spell. "The children's argument," 
we are told, "is the best argument for the spelling reform." I 
grant that this is the proper place — I had almost said the only place — 
to start an innovation so radical as this. Simplified spelling, if it 
comes at all, will not be brought about by resolutions of philologists, 
nor by vocabularies of amended spellings relegated to the rear of 
dictionaries, nor by appeals to authors to write after the new method, 
nor by striving to move publishers to print books phonetically, nor 
by act of Congress or legislatures commanding public laws and 
documents to be spelled with the fewest letters. Let me say to my 
phonetic friends, that when they come to us to adopt their system 
they are beginning at the wrong end. We cannot help their cause 
much if we would, and some of us would not, even if we could. It 
is sheer waste of breath for them to try to persuade grown up 
doctors or lawyers or clergymen to spell "physic" and "physician" 
with an/. They must indispensably begin their cure lower down. 
If they expect to teach this system of spelling to any considerable 
number of disciples, then the disciples must be caught young. 
Whatever they may choose to think about it, it will ultimately be 
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found that the school teacher will be the only captain of their 
salvation. 

And even in the primary school, there are reasons for believing 
that this reform is not so pressingly needed as has been claimed. 
When we are told that phonetics will save 50 per cent, of the time 
consumed in learning to read, we simply challenge the proof. It is 
not enough to point to certain classes in certain schools in St. Louis 
in evidence. St. Louis is not the United States; and we can bring 
isolated cases as numerous as theirs to prove that children from five 
to eight years of age, and of average capacity, have learned to read 
well in from ten weeks to six months by the existing method. The 
phonologists insist constantly on the supreme importance of spell- 
ing by sound, as if the ear were the chief organ in learning to read. 
They carefully ignore the eye — the really important organ — which 
takes in the picture of the word, and prints it more or less indelibly 
in the mind. In reading, it is the intellectual sense that is im- 
pressed, not the mere physical vocal organs. A written language 
implies an expression of thought. The eye recognizes words by 
their looks and their meaning, as well as by their spelling or their 
sound. The word-picture on the retina of the child's eye and that 
on the retina of the mind (if I may use the expression) are syn- 
chronous and all-important ; and of these keen-eyed little souls who 
learn to read by word-pictures, your schools are all full. Phonolo- 
gists magnify the act of pronunciation, as if that were the final end 
in learning to read, whereas children have already learned to pro- 
nounce a large vocabulary of their language, long before they begin 
to learn to read it at all. It seems like putting the cart before the 
horse to insist upon the supreme value of spelling by sound, when we 
all know that we can and do learn to read and understand foreign 
languages — spelling and all — without knowing how to pronounce a 
word of them. The word-pictures, the analogous forms, the gradu- 
ally enlarging vocabulary, the instinct or intuition of language, do 
it all, without the lips uttering a sound. Different children will, of 
course, have different facilities for seizing and remembering these 
word-pictures. But we all know it for a fact of experience that we 
remember and identify words chiefly by the image presented to the 
mind through the eye, not by association with their sounds through 
the ear ; and this, together with the fact that the great majority of 
our words are in reality now spelled as they are pronounced, speaks 
volumes in favor of letting the language alone : at least until some 
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better contrivance for its amendment than this lame and hybrid 
and inconsistent "reform" is proposed to us. 

Yet the sorrows of childhood over the English alphabet form the 
chief burden of our phonetic advocates. "Omnes redundant ex eo 
fonte dolores." But who ever heard of the school boys and girls of 
earlier generations thinking themselves unequal to the task of learn- 
ing the English language, with all its complexities? Is the human 
race degenerating? Were our fathers and ourselves endowed with 
brighter intellects than the children of to-day? Is it come to this — 
that with all our varied accomplishments, our march of progress, 
and our fin de siecle learning, we must make a pitiful appeal for 
"simplified spelling" to help out our simple sons and daughters 
who can't get their lessons to save their lives? Never believe it. 
Our boys and girls of twelve to fourteen can learn Latin and Greek 
and French and German, but it is alleged to be an awful task for 
anybody to learn English ! Let us have a commission appointed to 
find out what has become of all our boasted public intelligence. 

The phonologists make light of the etymological argument, and 
assert that the present spelling conceals derivations far more fre- 
quently than it reveals them. Some declare that for every word in 
which etymology is shown by present orthography, there are two in 
which it is obscured. Such unsupported statements are as worthless 
as all similar generalizations or assumptions upon matters where 
exact knowledge alone is of any value. The dealing of the philo- 
logical societies with the partial vocabulary put forth as "amended 
spellings" is not adapted to inspire the utmost confidence in their 
conclusions as to the totality of our vast and copious, language. 

If the representatives of spelling reform would agree to refrain 
from meddling with words in which phonetic spelling suppresses or 
conceals derivation, their opponents might yield the point of re- 
forming phonetically words whose origin is really obscured by the 
present orthography — if spelling them by sound would really restore 
it. Here is a field in which their labors might be far more usefully 
employed. 

But now comes my suave and learned friend, who believes that 
the good time is at hand when we shall all get used to spelling short, 
and wonder why we never did it before. He tells us, with a confi- 
dence born oi perfect faith in his cause, that a large majority of the 
literary men of England and America are in favor of spelling reform. 
Some of us would rather wait till the returns are in, before taking 
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this statement upon trust. Also, we are told of the great names 
whom the reform counts among its supporters : Max Miiller, and 
Whitney, and March, and Ellis, and others, "Men at whose feet we 
must sit as learners." If we are to settle questions of this magni- 
tude by the majority of voices among philologists, perhaps it is set- 
tled, though there are many people who believe that nothing is ever 
settled till it is settled right. Meanwhile I venture modestly to put 
Dean Trench, and President Eliot, of Harvard, and Richard Grant 
White, and Oliver Wendell Holmes on the other side of the au- 
thorities quoted — though the question is not one to be settled by 
authority, but by reason and experience. 

We are told that on this subject any appeal to the aesthetic sense 
is out of place; that we are a practical nation, living in a utilitarian 
age, and that spelling is all a matter of science, not of sentiment. 
This is quite in keeping with the samples of the reform put forth in 
the strange vocabulary which illustrates it to the eye — only that 
that vocabulary is not at all practical, and is very far from being 
scientific. The more practical we are, the more skeptical we are apt 
to be of visionary and impracticable reforms. The true practical 
man is he who uses the language which is established by centuries 
of usage, the language in which all literature is printed, the lan- 
guage of his newspaper, his office, his profession, his friends, and 
his correspondents. Our phonetic friends pay a silent tribute to 
this fact in themselves declining to spell after the bald and trun- 
cated method which they advocate. Like some friends of the 
Maine law, they are in favor of the spelling reform, but opposed 
to its enforcement — at least until they can get somebody else to 
enforce it. 

We come now to the economical argument. It is asserted that 
the amended spelling would save one-sixth, or 17 per cent., of writ- 
ing, of paper, and of printing, and consequently of the cost of all 
these, estimated (or rather guessed at) at fifteen millions of dollars 
a year. This calculation must necessarily be based on some other 
phonetic system than that recommended by the philological socie- 
ties, because a careful count of their vocabulary of amended spell- 
ings proves that in their 3,500 words the saving of letters over the 
present spellings of the same words is a little less than 13 per cent., 
or one-eighth instead of one-sixth. But the true comparison lies in 
finding how much is saved proportionately by these amended spell- 
ings in the whole current vocabulary of the language in which they 
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may be used. Taking this at 75,000 words (a very low minimum 
estimate for those in current use), we find that the true saving in 
writing or printing is just three-quarters of one per cent. Is it 
worth while to disfigure the language so much to gain so very little? 
In the sample of simplified spelling circulated the other evening, 
the saving from omitted letters is a little less than 5 per cent. 

But what of it? Are we to measure the infinite riches of a great 
historic language by the petty standard of the counting-house ? Are 
we to cut out of literature every superfluous word, as we are asked to 
do every superfluous letter out of language? The French Bishop 
Huet said that all that had been written since the creation of the 
world might easily be compressed into about seven folio volumes, 
provided nothing were said more than once. That little proviso is 
fraught with much meaning. But in the process of condensation, 
while we might possibly lose no facts, we should lose what wondrous 
wealth of song and story, what triumphs of reason, what endow- 
ments of imagination, what splendid models of eloquence ! 

There are some economies too expensive to be indulged in, and 
among them is the proposed abolition of the most expressive parts 
of our words. I don't care if you save fifteen millions, as you say, 
or twenty-five millions a year, we simply cannot afford it. Money, 
or the saving of it, is not the chief end of man. Besides, if any 
really phonetic system is adopted, it is plain that the great body of 
our literature must be reprinted in it; otherwise foreigners and 
children will be shut out from its benefits, or else be compelled to 
learn two systems of spelling instead of one. In the latter case their 
last state will be far worse than their first ; while to republish all our 
popular books in shortened spelling would cost not fifteen millions, 
but untold millions of dollars. 

Another point : Spelling by sound could never give a uniform 
pronunciation, even if attempted, because of the variety of sounds 
given the same letter in different regions. Not to speak of the 
word " car," already mentioned, how could you express phonetic- 
ally the word vase, so as to convey to their respective readers the 
sound of vdse or vdze or vahse or vawse, as pronounced in different 
regions of the country ? To do it you must have as many phonetic 
systems as there are local peculiarities of speech. 

Even many words pronounced alike cannot be written phonet- 
ically. Since this debate began, I have a letter from the Pension 
Office, saying that the writer had made a table of all the spellings of 
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diarrhcea in pensioners' applications, and that the aggregate of 
various spellings was 1,690 ! Is there any phonetic system which 
could bring about a uniform spelling of that word ? 

The reformers tell us that apl spells apple, and I am not here to 
deny it. I only say, it is not spelled that way in any dictionary oj 
past or present English, nor in any writer of English, ancient or 
modern, nor in any newspaper, nor in any counting-house, school, 
college, shop, store, or family in America or England. Why 
should it be? Will the learned president of the Philological Asso- 
ciation write to his grocer to send him a peck of the best apis he has 
got ? Why will he not ? Because he has a word-picture in his 
brain of that fruit, spelled apple — a good, round, mouth-filling word, 
so expressive of the good, round, mouth-filling fruit, that it is in- 
separably associated with it in the mind of every inhabitant of the 
land. Yet, because a few philologists have undertaken to reform 
our spelling, we are to turn our backs upon established usage, un- 
learn the word-pictures of our whole lives, and learn every puzzle 
(spelled puzP) which we are asked to recommend in the interest of 
"economy." 

Such economy is of most questionable benefit. It degrades our 
magnificent heritage of speech, the noblest and most expressive 
language in the world, by destroying or defacing the fair forms, 
" familiar in our mouths as household words." It rudely tears out 
the soul and significance of multitudes of our finest expressions of 
speech, and flings us a barren husk instead. 

One speaker answered my colleague, who spoke of the enormity of 
translating Psyche into Si-ke : " How many people know anything 
more than the sound of Psyche?" I will answer — there are mil- 
lions. It has been read for centuries in literature, and gazed on 
with delight in all the grand art galleries of Europe, open freely to 
all the world. The form of the word has been stereotyped in the 
brain, not alone of the Greeks who gave it birth, but of all nations 
in Europe and America, to whom it suggests the immortal story of 
the soul. 

But, we are told, we should have no sentiment about this matter 
of language — no aesthetic sense — but only hard, upright, down- 
right logic and common sense. I wish there were some logic in 
this new-fangled vocabulary ; but you cannot find it, even with a 
microscope. There is no time to point out its manifold contradic- 
tions, of which a few were named; analyze it, and judge for your- 
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selves. But as to this suggestion of aesthetics as foreign to the 
subject we are debating — of the expression of our language — is there 
anything under heaven more full of the aesthetic sense, more satu- 
rated with sentiment, th'an language? Out of it are builded the 
most powerful and the most delicate creations of the reason and the 
imagination of man. It is the vehicle of the subtlest and profoundest 
thought, the most refined expression, the most beautiful poetry, and 
the sublimest eloquence. Its rich and infinite suggestiveness, its 
wealth of imagery, its exuberance of ideas, its exhaustless inspira- 
tion, its influence upon human feeling, are bounded only by the 
limitations of the tongue to which it belongs. 

Of all the living languages, I am happy to believe the English to 
be the paragon. Even the learned speaker himself, when he eulo- 
gized our English speech as destined to be the international language, 
appealed to the aesthetic sense of his hearers, and struck a chord of 
sentiment which vibrated in every breast. 

If you tell me that we must not confound the orthography of 
language with language itself, I answer that millions of works of 
human genius and centuries of use have given overpowering weight 
to the expression of our language as now established. The word- 
pictures that give expression to all literature are inseparably asso- 
ciated in our minds with the thought which makes the soul of every 
sentence. Fancy our great poets reprinted in phonetics, with our 
fine old English speech cropped and butchered and denuded of all 
unsounded letters, and to most readers the charm which once they 
knew would be gone forever. 

One remark which raised a responsive smile, mingled with some 
applause, was that we should one day look upon our present words, 
with their redundant letters, as on a dog with a kettle tied to his 
tail ; and we were told that the spelling reform must make slow 
progress, since all that could now be done was to cut off the dog's 
tail by inches. There is a beast-fable in early mythology which 
relates, that once upon a time certain wiseacres of economical bent 
among the animals summoned a convention, to consider the great 
question of the abolition of tails. After much argument, it being 
contended that tails were useless appendages, destructive to all uni- 
formity, and troublesome to keep in order, it was solemnly resolved 
that all tails should thenceforth be dispensed with. So the shapely 
tail of the horse was docked till he could no longer keep off the 
flies, the dog lost his expressive, wagging organ of interest and at- 
27 
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tachment, the kitten parted with its waving testimonial of regard, the 
squirrel laid down his beautiful but useless appendage, the peacock 
was shorn of its splendid iridescent fan, and all the beasts and birds 
appeared in a tailless uniform. But very soon they found that a 
great mistake had been committed. When all were reduced to a 
uniform level of ugliness, they began to regret the things of beauty 
and of use so hastily parted with. A new convention was called, 
and, by a unanimous vote, the lost tails were restored, and the whole 
race of animals was happy once again. This fable teaches that the 
radical lopping off of fancied superfluities is not always permanent 
reform. 



BOOK NOTICE. 



Hindu Literature; or the Ancient Books of India. By Elizabeth A. 
Reed. Chicago, iSpi. S. C. Griggs <5r» Co. 

One has only to look at a collection of works on the Oriental 
religions to become thoroughly discouraged from attempting to 
read them. If he has not one hundred years at his disposal he had 
better not attempt to master the whole subject. In a volume of 
four hundred pages Mrs. Reed has undertaken to give a brief 
synopsis of the great Indian Epics in a popular and attractive form, 
and her volume will be read with great interest. 



Death of John G. Owens. — Mr. J. G. Owens, of Lewisburg, 
Pa. , recently died of yellow fever in Honduras, where he was ex- 
ploring the ancient ruins and making archeological collections for 
the Columbian Exposition. Mr. Owens held for two years the 
Hemenway Fellowship at Harvard University. 



The Brinton Lectures. — Five lectures on anthropology were 
delivered by Dr. J. G. Brinton at the Philadelphia Academy of 
Sciences, in February and March. The special subjects were : "The 
Bonds of Social Life," "The Growth of the Arts," " The Progress 
of Religions," "Language and Literature," and "Folk Lore, or 
the Past in the Present." 



